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‘YoU ARE NOT AFRAID NOW, ARE you?” 


’ , depot in New York, of the Hudson R. R, R. 

A WOMAN'S WITCHERY ; The motley crowd of travelers of every de- 
scription, of eres in nnitya) INS, or un- 

civilly, as was their mood, trying answer 

Or, THROUGH MUCH TRIBULATION. the hundred and one bewildered and bewilder- 
BY SARA CLAXTON. ing questions of flurried and inexperienced 

ple hurrying for the outgoing trains; the 

CHAPTER I. nevitable baggage-smashers, who, endowed 

THEY MET BY CHANCE, with Cyclopean vigor, shoulder and toss over 
Cumistuas Eve, and the Grand Central trunks as though they were india-rubber balls, 
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and would rebound unburt from no matter 
what collision; all this, and more, will present 
itself to the eyes of the reader, and muke fur- 
ther description of the scene where our story 
opens, useless, 

But fortunately for the interests of human- 
ity in the sbape of railway employees, there 
are travelers who, before they start on a jour- 
ney, make up their minds not only as to what 
their destination is to be, but also as to the 
best means of reaching it. 

Such travelers were, to all appearances, the 
two young men who drove up in hacks at 
about the same time, and, after a sbort greet- 
ing, delivered their portmanteaus, with per- 
fect nonchalance, to a boy to carry, and made 
their way to a smoking carriage. 

“T thought you had gone yesterday, old 
man,” said the younger of the two, as they 
strolled leisurely along the platform, 

“No; I managed to get out of that, thank 
you. Pressing busine-s kept me in town, and 
the reward of my devotion to duty is that I 
can travel down in a smoker, and enjoy my 
book, instead of being obliged to entertain half 
a dozen ladies, each blessed with as much bug- 
gage as the celebrated wives who encountered 
the man going to St. Ives.” 

“You're incorrigible, Dugan; you’re the 
most ungrateful] fellow I ever met in my life. 
Any oneelse would have been only too delighted 
to have such a chance.” 

“<T should be perfectly willing to resign in 
their favor,” was the reply, coolly lighting a 
fresh cigar. 

“Tt would serve you right if Miss Ramsden 
threw you over after all. If she did so, I 
should not be surprised. It isn’t likely that a 
woman who has had the best p rtis in New 
York at her feet, will put up with such cavalier 
treatment.” 

He spoke with an indignant flush on his 
cheek, which, from its boyish freshness, was 
all the more apparent. 

His friend laughed quietly, and said, ‘‘ Don’t 
get excited about it, Herbert, old boy. Miss 
Ramsden is perfectly free to choose whom she 
will, as far as my peace of mind is concerned, 
Indeed, nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to hear she had bestowed herself on some 
more worthy individual.” 

“Then why, in Heaven’s name, is she in- 
yited up to your place, and the world allowed 
to talk about it?” 

“ As for the world, my dear fellow, it will 
talk; and she is invited up to our place because 
my mother has determined on a match between 
us, and that sbe will bring matters to a crisis 
through the opportunities presented by the 
Christmas festivities is highly probable.” 

“Dugan, it’s detestable. I cannot bear to 
think of your acting like this to any woman, 


And remember, if Constance Ramsden has 
faults, they are the result of her training, It 
must be a perfect woman who would not be 
spoilt by all the adulation she has received.” 

“Don’t be prosy, Herbert, or virtuously in- 
dignant. I like her well enough, and, as my 
mother says, I ought to marry. Miss Con- 
stance amuses me, and she is gloriously lovely; 
so I have no doubt that when my fate is de- 
cided I shall do the devoted in quite orthodox 
style. Meanwhile, 1 must make the most of 
my liberty, and am in no hurry to precipitate 
matters. IfI could put you in my shoes, old 
fellow, I would, upon my soul. But, you see, 
the thing is*impossible.” : 

“To transform Herbert Horton, a younger 
son of plain Mr. Horton, into Dugan Sutre, only 
son and heir to banker Sutre, with a rent-roll of 
fifty thovsand per annum, and without that 
transformation,” he added a little bitterly, ‘‘ the 
rest would be equally impracticable. Iam not 
a fool, Dugan, but, by Jove! it isn’t pleasant to 
see what one prizes so much one’s self, neglected 
by another, and especially when that other is 
your oldest friend, with whom you can’t very 
well pick a quarre).” 

“T should think not, old man, Very few 
women would be worth that, and you will get 
over this infatuation soon, Remember, there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever yet came out 
of it.” 

“ Apropos of which,” said the other, willing 
to giva the conversation a turn, ‘just look 
there,” 

He pointed to two figures just passing the 
car, at the door of which they were standing, 

They were those of an elderly man and a 
young girl, both of striking appearance, and 
evidently, from their mutual resemblance, 
father and daughter. 

The girl was the one who had attracted their 
attention, and that of many others who could 
spare time from their all engrossing occupation 
of worrying the train hands, 

She was a slim, graceful girl, of medium 
hight, with a face which was only equaled in 
beauty by the perfect symmetry of ber form, 
set off to perfection by the dark, closely-fitting 
ulster which she wore. 

The regularity of her clearly-cut features, 
the soft, melting, dark eyes, (whose beauty was 
enbanced by their long, drooping lashes,) were 
set off by her peculiar complexion, which was 
of a clear ivory white, scarcely relieved by the 
faintest tinge of color, 

Her hair was dark, but bad a sunny gleam 
here and there, where it fell in graceful, wavy 
curls over her forehead, or round the delicately~ 
formed shell-like ears. 

She was speaking to her companion as they 
passed, and both listeners were thrilled by her 
musical voice, 
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“T shall come back at once when you return, 
papa,” she was saying. ‘‘I won’t have you 
shut yourself up alone in this great city.” 

“ Never fear, my darling,” he replied, with a 
proud smile at the beauteous, winsome young 
face beside him. ‘I am afraid your old dad is 
too selfish to do without his darling, even when 
she is enjoying herself with all her country 
cousins,” 

“T mean to enjoy myself, but I shall be 
longing for you all the same, and quite ready 
to come back again.” 

‘¢ Now she is trying a little bit of flattery, 
and wants to make believe that she will be 
glad to leave all the young folks, and come 
back to an old fogy like me.” 

The shriek of the engine, which warned 
them of the speedy departure of the train, pre- 
vented a reply. 

In a few moments the long line of cars rolled 
slowly out of the station, and our two male 
friends saw a small gloved hand wave u fare- 
well from the one next to their own to the 
gentleman, who remained on the platform 
looking after the train as long as it remained 
in sight. 

It was past seven before the train drew up 
at the little station at Raybourne; but the 
moon shone so brightly on the gleaming snow, 
which lay, soft and thick, all around, that it 
was quite possible to distinguish every object; 
and as Dugan Sutre lazily roused himself from 
the doze into which be had fallen when his 
friend left him, he saw the lady who had at- 
tracted his attention before starting talking 
earnestly to the station-master. 

“You are sure there is no one here?’ she 
said, interrogatively. 

“Quite, miss, Mr. Challoner drove in to 
meet the midday train, bul there hasn’t been 
any one since.” 

“They must 
ter,” she said, looking perplexed. 
far from here?” 

“Nigh upon three miles, miss, You couldn’t 
walk through the snow.” 

“Three miles! Is there any conveyance 
about here which | could hire?’ 

“T am afraid not, miss. It just happens 
there is no one here to-night from over there 
except Mr. Sutre. I see his dog‘cart out- 
side,” 

“Well, I suppose I must walk, then, witb 
the hope of meeting some one on the way,” 

‘Tf you will allow me, I shall be very hap 
py to be of service to you.” 

The voice was courteous and pleasant, and 
looking up, she saw a tall, manly figure beside 
her, enveloped in a long ulster, and with a 
warm traveling-cap drawn over the face. She 
bowed slightly as the stranger continued: 

‘‘Prom what I overheard, I see you are 


have misunderstood my let- 
“Ts it very 


bound for my friends the Chelloners; so that 
by assisting you I shall have the double pleas- 
ure of also obliging them, I have only a dog- 
eart here, but if you do not mind riding in 
that, I shall be very happy to drive you to the 
Rectory.” 

“Oh, thank you, it is very kind; but I fear 
I shall be giving you so much trouble.” 

“Not at alJ,” be answerd, promptly. “ Our 
houses are quite close together, so that it all 
lies in my way.” 

‘* Then, in that case I shall be very much ob- 
liged if you will take me with you,” she said, 
with evident relief, and without the slightest 
awkwardness or self-consciousness—a fact 
which Mr, Sutre noticed with satisfaction. 

‘This is your first journey into this part of 
the world, I presume?” he said, when they had 
mounted and were starting off. 

‘“ Yes,” she answered; ‘*I have only been in 
the United States a short time, and my cousins 
were anxious for me to spend my first Christ- 
mas here with them.” 

“The Challoners are your cousins, then? 
You can scarcely have met them before, if this 
is your first visit to our country.” 

‘No; they are all strangers to me as yet, 
excepting by their letters, and from papa’s 
descriptions.” 

“Well, you are not likely to be disappoint- 
ed, however brilliant the expectations may be 
which you have formed, I know no_ family 
which one can admire and like so heartily. 
Mrs, Challoner isa model old lady, and John 
my beau ideal of a parson.” 

“‘T am so glad to bear you say so, for I had 
imagined them just as you say. And when I 
found myself deserted in such an awful way, I 
began to wonder if they were myths, after 
all.” 

‘*By no means, And now, as things turn 
out, I at any rate am rather grateful to them 
for neglecting you, as it has given me the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance much 
sooner than it would otherwise have been, and 
in a delightfully unconventional way.” 

‘“You certainly have proved a friend in 
need,” she said, brightly. ‘‘ It seems quite like 
a fairy tale to be bowled along so briskly, 
when I had contemplated baving to trudge 
through the snow, losing my way, and arriy- 
ing at my destination something before mid- 
night.” 

“ Having fulfilled one part of the adage, I 
mean to do my best to accomplish the rest,” he 
said. ‘*! hope you will allow me to prove a 
friend indeed. ‘You will see me very often 
down at the Rectory. Mrs. Challoner always 
allows me to drop in just as I like, a favor I 
often avail myself of.” 

“T shall always be very glad to see you,” 
she said, ‘T felt a little bit nervous at com- 
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ing among so many strangers, for I have never 
left papa before, and it is so pleasant to think 
that I bave made one friend already.” 

They chatted as naturally as if they were 
old acquaintances instead of strangers who had 
met that night for the first time, and so quickly 
did the time pass that they had done more than 
two-thirds of the journey without feeling the 
slightest constraint. 

Then, just as they passed a sharp turn in the 
road, the sound of wheels smote their ears, 
and Mr. Sutre said, “‘Here comes the truant 
at last; I wonder what he will have to say for 
himself.” 

A few moments more, and a depot-wagon 
appeared, the driver of which seemed a very 
Jehu. 

“Whither away so fast, John?’ called out 
his friend; “‘you might stop to wish a fellow 
a merry Christmas,” 

“1 didn’t see it was you, old fellow,” called 
out the other. ‘‘ But don’t stop me now, for I 
ought to have been at the station half an hour 
ago to meet my cousin, Miss Weston, I had 
an accident on the way with the mare, and had 
to turn back, and I expect the poor girl is wait- 
ing there in the cold, thinking all manner of 
things about us.” 

“T rather think you will overshoot the mark 
iZ you are in such a raciug hurry,” said the 
other composedly, ‘‘ What should you say to 
me if I tell you the distressed damsel bas found 
a knight to redress her wrongs?” 

‘*Havye you really brought her with yon?” 
exclaimed Mr. Challoner. ‘“ Well, I am glad 
for your sake,” he continued, perceiving his 
cousin now in the dog-cart. ‘‘ And I am very 
much obliged to you, old fellow, for making 
up for my remissness. Welcome to Raybourne, 
Cousin Ida,” leaning forward to shake hands; 
“‘my mother and Mabel are longing to see 
you, and beg that you will not take this 
as asample of the way in which we are going 
to treat you.” 

‘*Thank you, I am also longing to see 
them, and don’t feel put out at all about my 
treatment. Now the matter bas turned out so 
well, and I have nearly reached my haven, I 
am rather inclined to be amused at my little 
adventure.” 

John Challoner turned back with them, and 
after a short time they entered the Rectory 
gates, 

The lights shone cherrily in all the win- 
dows and through the open door where, at 
the sound of wheels, two female figures had 
appeared. 

Ida Weston caught a glimpse of a snug hall, 
tastefully decorated with evergreens, and 
lighted up by a roaring log fire. 

“J suppose I must give up my charge here,” 
said her escort, as they drove up to the door. 


“But I shall hope to see you again to- 
morrow.” 

*Won’t you come in, Sutre?’ asked John 
Challoner. 

“No, thank you; I had better say good- 
night here. It is Christmas Eve, and my peo- 
ple won’t like itif Iam late. A merry Christ- 
mas, Mrs, Challoner, and to you, Mabel. You 
see J have brought your lust lamb quite safe 

ind sound,” 

There was the hubbub going on generally 
ttendant on an arrival, and as John Challoner 
lifted his cousin down from her seat beside Mr. 
Sutre, she was beset by questions and commis- 
erated on all hands, 

‘But now you are arrived, come into the 
warm room, my dear,’ said Mrs, Challoner, 
leading the way to the cosy, prettily-furnished 
drawing-room, whither Ida, having taken 
leave of and again thanked her charioteer, fol- 
lowed, 

It was so pleasant to meet with such a hearty 
welcome that her eves filled with tears as her 
aunt, with motherly tenderness, helped to re- 
move her wraps, and Mabel pressed her hand, 
saying, shyly: ‘“‘We will be great friends if 
you will let me, cousin Ida. Iam so glad to 
have you here.” 

“Tet me look at you, dear,” said Mrs. Chal- 
loner, as, all the wraps and furs being at length 
removed, her niece stood enjoying the bright 
glow of the fire and warmly responding to 
Mabel’s affectionate advances. 

She turned round quickly, and let the full 
light fall on her features, and certainly the re- 
sult was one which should have satisfied the 
most fastidious of beholders. 

But Mrs, Challoner, who regarded her in- 
tently, as though seeking some resemblance to 
her dearly-loved sister, Ida’s mother, said, with 
a slight tinge of disappointment: ‘‘ You are 
not at all like your mother, dear child.” 

“No, I am afraid not. Papa has always 
said so.” 

“ As Jong as you resemble her somewhat in 
character, darling, we willnot mind about the 
appearance. Ihave let you have her room, as 
I thought you would like it better than any 
other, although it is very smalJ, Mabel sleeps 
there generally, but she was very willing to 
give it up to you.” 

“Thank you so much! Oh, auntie, you are 
kind to me; I feel I shall love you dearly.” 

““T hope so, darling; and even were I not 
kind for your own sake, I should be for your 
mother’s. Sbe was my only sister, and mors 
like a daughter, for she was much younger 
than I, and our mother died when she was 
born.” 

“Yes, dear aunt. Papa has always told me 
of your goodness to her and to him, too, He 
sent his love, and is so sorry thab he was Wn- 
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able to come to you, but hopes to do so later 
on.” 

As Ida was left alone in her room that night, 
she looked round on everything it contained 
with deep interest, and tried to imagine toher- 
self the young ‘girl-mother whom she had never 
known. 

Mrs. Weston had gone to Cuba directly after 
her marriage, and had died in giving birth to 
her first child, 

Her husband, who was of Cuban origin on 
his mother’s side, had remained abroad since 
that event, and only brought his daughter to 
the States for the first time in her life that 
spring. 

He had come to New York to collect docu- 
ments for a book which he was writing, and 
had not been able to spare time to accept the 
oft-repeated invitation of his wife’s sister for 
himself and daughter until this time, and now, 
at the last moment, pressing business in con- 
nection with a small property which he had in 
the South called him away, and, much to her 
grief and his own, Ida was obliged to pay the 
long-promised visit alone, 

In spite of his protestations to John Challo- 
ner, that bis people would not like it, Dugan 
Sutre did join the family party on Christmas 


Eve; but he did not hurry himself in doing so. | 


He lingered idly over his dinner, which he 
took in solitary state, the rest of the party hav- 
ing already repaired to the drawing-room, and 
made little effort to overcome the distaste 
which he felt for having so to do, 


He was a man of refined, studious habits, and | 


had little pleasure in the ordinary small talk of 
society. 

It bored him, and he had fostered instead of 
having discouraged this feeling, by withdrawing 
himself at times almost entirely from his fel- 
lows, and wandering about in unknown but 
beautiful or interesting regions, or spending his 
time in study and writing. 

He was universally considered eccentric, but 
there was acharm in bis manner that made him 
a great favorite whenever he chose to come out 
of his retirement and mingle in society. 

Although blindly devoted to him, his mother, 
a thorough woman of the world, was greatly 
troubled by his unsettled habits, and looked for- 
ward to his makiug a suitable marriage, which 
she trusted would introduce an element of re- 
pose into his life. 

The only son and heir to a large estate and 
influential position, he felt that it would be in- 
cumbent upon him to marry; and yet, although 
in the course of his wanderings he had met 
many women who had excited a feeling very 
near akin to love, he had never met the wo- 
man who entirely satisfied his fastidious taste, 

He had begun to grow rather cynical on the 
subject, and told himself that, having nearly 


reached his thirtieth year without loving or 
meeting a woman he could love, he must con- 
sole himself for his want of the romantic ele- 
ment by making a highly prudent and conven- 
tional marriage. 

Thus be was in some respects willing to fall 
in with his mother’s schemes concerning Miss 
Constance Ramsden, 

This lady was beautiful, witty and well-bred, 
and would worthily fill the place as head of his 
stately household; and yet his own innate good 
feeling made him shrink from a marriage of 
the sort, and had caused him to feel the truth 
of his friend’s reproaches, although he had tried 
to laugh them off at the time. 

This evening he felt his old scruples with 
greater force than ever, and as he sat moodily 
smoking, his glass of wine untouched before 
him, he felt he would give up much to have 
been able to spend that evening under some 
other roof than that which sheltered Miss 
Ramsden. 

“I wish I had accepted Challoner’s invi- 
tation, after all,” he affected, as at Jength 
he rose to go, unable to defer doing so any 
longer. 

The drawing room was full of people, and he 
paused for a moment on the threshold, and 
looked toward his mother, who, arrayed in a 
rich black velvet dress, did the honors with 
queenly grace. 

There was a deep affection between these 


| two, despite many radical differences in their 


dispositions and the little outward show; and 
as he looked at her now he reflected with deep 
pain the grief it would give her should he 
again start off on his travels without settling 
down at home, or bringing her a daughter whom 
she might look on with pride, and who might 
fill the place of her own little daughter, who 
died just as she began to blossom from child- 
hood into maidenhood, 

Constance was near her, and looked beauti- 
ful and fascinating enough, as she bowed her 
stately head in response to Mr. Sutre’s greet- 
ing, to satisfy the requirements of the most 
exacting of men. 

She was one of those women who are pecu- 
liarly the product of the upper circles of so- 
ciety. Tall, graceful, and beautiful, with that 
voluptuous yet well-trained beauty which 
seems to spring as much from perfection of 
breeding and surroundings as from physical 
charms, she united the culture of a well-edu- 
cated woman, always used to the society of 
refined people, to the natural aptitude and 
sparkling wit which rendered her scciety fas- 
cinating and dangerous to many men who 
would have fain aspired to try for so beautiful 
a prize had she not been so far beyond their 
reach, 

All-powerful as she was with other men, she 


always felt her weakness before Dugan Sutre 
—a feelng which piqued her pride as much as 
it pained her heart, for whatever of that 
commodity Constance had ever possessed, she 
had undoubtedly bestowed on this unwilling 
suitor, 

It was not that she ever feared he would 
disregard his mother’s wishes, or resign the 
convenience and propriety of a marriage with 
herself; but somehow this did not content 
her, and she laughed scornfully at ber own 
romantic folly of longing that when he should 
ask her for ber band, that be mght also show 
some eagerness that the veart should accom- 
pany it. 

To-night his manner, if possible, was more 
courteous, and yet colder than ever; and she 
strove in vain to fascinate him by those grace- 
ful little wiles which had brought nearly every 
man who crossed her path to her feet. 

“Your train was late, I presume?” she re- 
marked, as he seated himself near ber. 

‘Not very, considering the season,” he an- 
swered. ‘*I have been round to Challoner’s on 
my way from the station.” 

Oh, then you have probably seen the Cu- 
ban cousin of whom Miss Challoner has so 
much to say just now? Do tell me about her? 
Tam dying of curiosity.” 

“T have traveled down with Miss Weston, 
and had the honor of driving her to the Rectory, 
as an accident happened which prevented her 
friends sending for her in time. 1 am sorry 
not to be able to satisfy your curiosity, as there 
was nothing so extraordinary in Miss Weston 
as to impress me very forcibly, unless it be her 
decided beauty and ease of manner. However, 
you will be able to judge for yourself to-mor- 
row, as I suppose she will join the Challoners’ 
party here at dinner.” 

* And you drove her home from the station, 
then? How odd! But, of course, you had met 
her before in the city?” 

“Thad never seen her before, bub in my 
opinion there was nothing odd in my offering 
my services when I discovered the dilemma she 
was in,” 

“Oh, no; of course not, if you put it like 
that; but I wonder she liked to go with a per- 
fect stranger.” 

“‘T introduced myself us a friend of Challo- 
ner’s; but even if that had not been so, Ishould 
have felt it incumbent on me to offer my ser- 
vices, as I was the only one with a conveyance 
there.” 

“Certainly; but it was much more interest- 
ing that the distressed damsel was possessed of 
remarkable attractions. I certainly did not 
know that you were a knight-errant, but I as- 
sure you the new role is wonderfully becoming.” 

She did not know why she should“be piqued 
by his attention to the Challoners’ cousin, and 
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told herself that she must indeed have fallen 
low to fear the rivalry of a music teacher, or 
even professional singer, as she had heard that 
Miss Weston was; but still the annoyance she 
secretly felt made her raillery a trifle more sar- 
castic than ber own worldly knowledge told her 
was compatible with good taste. 


CHAPTER IL 
PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. 

“Or course you heard of your son’s romance, 
Mrs. Sutre,” said Constance Ramsden, as they 
set out for church the following morning. “[ 
suppose we shall baye the pleasure of sesing the 
young lady to day!” 

“Tam quite in the dark asto your meaning, 
my dear,” replied the elder lady, ‘‘ Dugan has 
not made me his confidant.” 

‘“‘ Has he not told you that he drove Miss 
Weston, the Challoners’ cousin, home last night? 
He found her dissolved in tears, or, at any rate, 
in great distress, ab the station, not knowing 
how to proceed on her journey, having, I ex- 
pect, either missed her train or made some 
other absurd mistake. I don’t know whether 
she appealed to his protection or if he first of- 
fered it, but at any rate he drove her to the 
Rectory.” 

“How very strange! Young girls really 
should not travel alone, She ought to consider 
ber3elf very fortunate in having mot with help,” 

The Rectory party bad not arrived when 
they got to the church; and two pair of eyes 
often wandered to the little door in the chuncel 
by which they would enter, although both 
owners would scarcely have admitted that 
they felt any extraordivary interest in the 
matter. 

Constancs Ramsden felt, with the certain 
instinct of a woman, that Miss Weston was, 
or would eventually be, her rival, and was, 
therefore, anxious to s2e her; while Dugan 
Sutre had found that the refined, delicate tace 
of his traveling companion had fixed itself in- 
delibly on his memory, and he felta more than 
ordinary anxiety again to meet its owner. 

Both the watchers were disappointed, as 
Mrs. and Miss Challoner walked into the church 
alone, and Mr. Sutre regretted that he had al- 
lowed himself to be beguiled by a false hope 
into leaving his comfortable study for the little 
draughty church and the torture of rural at- 
tempts at music, 

But neither was to be disappointed after all, 
for, after a few moments, again the little door 
opened, and Mr. Challoner appeared, accom- 
panied by Miss Weston, 

‘Looking lovelier than ever,” reflected Mr. 
Sutre, as the plainly yet tastefully-clad figure 
glided past him with a slight smile and bow of 
recognition, a touch of color brightening the 
habitually pale cheeks, 
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“Ts that all? reflected Miss Constance, 
“She is lady-like and pretty, certainly! but a 
beauty?—oh, no! Mr. Dugan must have been 
deceived by the moonlight.” 

The service commenced, and was like most 
services are in country villages; and yet Mr. 
Sutre, whose patience was generally tried by 
this ordeal, did not find himself at all wearied. 

Certainly when the cracked voices of the vil- 
lage choir raised a melancholy sort of wail, 
entreating the congregation to ‘‘ Hark! the 
herald angels sing,” a noise which was sug- 
gestive of anything but angels, he felt in- 
clined to make a bolt of it, and could not help 
responding to the smile which wreathed the 
full, beautiful lips of Miss Ramsden, and show- 
ed off her gleaming white teeth to advantage; 
but after the first few bars, the rustic singers 
increased. in confidence, and made up for the 
deficiencies of their performance by its beart- 
felt earnestness, 

Then it was that a full, rich, contralto voice 
arose, filling the little chancel with glorious 
melody, insomuch that it made the other singers 
pause, and to fancy that it was indeed an angel’s 
voice which they heard. 

Dugan Sutre, whose ear was fine and cor- 
rect, was enchanted, and listened with rapt at- 
tention, scarcely less touched by the beautiful 
expression of the singer’s face, as Ida Weston, 
heediess of the notice she was exciting, join- 
ed in the fine old Christmas hymn heart and 
soul. 

The service over, a group soon formed out- 
side the door, and good wishes for the festive 
season were heard on all sides. 

Mr. Sutre at once made his way to Ida, and 
inquired if she were fatigued from her jour- 
ney. 
“Not at all. Iam so interested and pleased 
with everything, that even were I tired I 
should not have time vo feel it.” 

‘Of course we shall see you with Mrs, Chal- 
loner at our house this evening?’ he asked. ‘If 
this frost continues, you must come to-morrow 
for some skating. We shall havea large party 
on the ice.” 

«I can’t skate,” she said, ‘This is the first 
time I have ever seen ice; but I shall like to 
look on. I saw some boys on the ice this morn 
ing, and it looked very enjoyable,” 

“Oh, but you will soon learn, and I shall be 
delighted to teach you.” 

“Thanks; Iam afraid I should be too ner- 
vous.” 

“ Won’t you introduce me to your cousin, 
Miss Challoner?” asked Miss Ramsden. 

“Ob, certainly! Ida, dear, this is Miss Con- 
stance Ramsden—Miss Constance, my cousin, 
Miss Weston.” 

They bowed, and Miss Ramsden said, gra- 
ciously: 


‘Miss Challoner has told us so much about 
you that I seem to know you already, and 
directly I heard your voice in church I knew 
who it was. You quite surprised the aborig- 
ines, I think.” 

Ida smiled, and said: 

*T did not notice any great astonishment 
among them.” 

‘Ab, that was your modesty. Iam a little 
bit musical myself, although a very humble 
amateur; so if Mrs, Challoner will allow me, I 
shall pay a visit to the Rectory, and we will 
have some music together.” 

“T shall be delighted!” said Ida, pleased 
at the decided friendliness of her new acquaint- 
ance, 

Constance had decided to take the bull by 
the horns and muke a friend of her rival; for 
her feminine instinct told her that she would 
by so doing be better able to fight her battle; 
and all the way home she sung Ida’s praises. 

“She is really a pretty little thing; don’t 
you think so, Mrs. Sutre?- Of course she is 
foreign-looking, but that makes her uncommon 
among our buxom, rosy country lasses.” 

“TI don’t wonder at your enthusiasm,” she 
continued, as Mr. Sutre held the gate open for 
her to pass. ‘Her voice, too, is lovely. If it 
sounds as well in a large room as it did in the 
chureb, she certainly ought to succeed in her 
profession,” 

“T was unaware that Miss Weston was & 
professional,” 

“Ob, yes; I think so, Miss Challoner told 
me something about it, She said the father is 
a very delicate man, and Miss Weston had 
always been anxious to be a help to him, But 
considering her great abilities, I dare say her 
natural longing for admiration would make 
such a duty a very pleasant one to her.” 

As Constance Ramsden dressed for dinner 
that night, she chose one of her most becoming 
toilets; and certainly the effect was satisfactory, 

As she entered the almost empty drawing- 
room Dugan Sutre thought he had never seen 
her look more beautiful. 

She wore a long train of terra-cotta velvet, 
with a tunic of satin of a much lighter shade, 
the bodice being so cut as to show off her mag- 
nificently-formed arms and shoulders to every 
advantage. 

“You are early this evening, Miss Con- 
stance,” he remarked, placing a chair for her 
near the fire, 

“Not earlier than usual, I think. But it is 
so seldom that Mr. Sutre honors us with his 
company so long before dinner that he lays the 
blame of tardiness on me.” 

Sbe knew what had called him from his re- 
tirement so soon, and it nettled her to fresh 
efforts. She determined that at least he should 
not speak to Miss Weston before dinner, and 
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as he would take her, not Miss Weston, in to 
dinner, she thought that it would not be a dif- 
ficult matter to keep him at her side for the rest 
of the evening. 

“JT want you to tell me the story of that 
picture in the library whose history you prom- 
ised to relate to me when we were in New 
York. ‘You interested me in it, and I now 
long to know all aboutit. There is a fire in 
the room where it is; will it be too much trou- 
ble to come and tell me now?” 

“Trouble is out of the question where Miss 
Ramsden is concerned,” he answered, gallant- 
ly, at the same time looking uneasily at the 
door. ‘‘If you are really desirous of kuowing 
the story I will tell it to you now.” 

She took his proffered arm, saying gently. 
*T don’t know what Ihave done to offend you, 
At one time I thought I might reckon you 
among my friends.” 

*‘And what have I done to lose that privi- 
lege?” he asked, 

*¢-You have done nothing; but you make me 
feel like a naughty child who is in disgrace, 
When we were in New York last season 
scarcely a day passed without our meeting, 
and now, that we are in the same house, we 
scarcely ever speak together. I shall begin to 
think that you are very changeable, and do not 
care about old friends.” 

“That would be very cruel.” 

“Now you are sarcastic. But perhaps I was 
premature in reckoning myself among your 
friends?” 

“T shall be always proud to be counted wor- 
thy of such an honor,” 

‘*Of course you say so, and no doubt I am 
stepping beyond the strict bounds of propriety 
in venturing to reproach you; but you are so 
different from other gentlemen ef my acquaint- 
ance that I can venture to speak more frankly 
to you, and I had determined not to let any 
misunderstanding spoil such a pleasant rela- 
tionship.” 

“T should be very sorry to do anything to 
lose your good opinion,” he repeated. 

“ Well, then, please don’t leave me to the 
tender mercies of Captain Barnes, who has 
nothing to say, but ‘Ah! weally, my deah Miss 
Ramsden; how vewy funny!’” 

Constance’s mimicry of the coxcomb’s man- 
ner of speech was so exact and clever, that 
Mr. Sutre could not help laughing and feeling 
a little flattered at her preference for himself. 

“She is beautifull” he reflected. ‘I wonder 
why I can’t love her.” 

For the time being, at any rate, she had 
succeeded in fascinating him, and as she lis- 
tened with intelligent sympathy to the old 
family history she had asked for, he almost 
forgot the party whose arrival he had been so 
anxiously expecting. 

When they returned to the drawing-room 
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the dinner had just been announced, and he 
had only time to greet the strangers before 
they paired off to the dining-room. 

Miss Weston, who had fallen to the lot of a 
very young and bashful man, was just in front 
of Miss Ramsden and himself, and when he 
found that their places were so arranged that 
he was just removed from her by Constance 
and the bashful young man, it must be con- 
fessed that for the first quarter of an hour he 
felt exceedingly morose and uncharitable. 

‘Stupid idiots!” he reflected. “She will be 
bored to death,” 

When, however, after a short time, he found 
that instead of allowing herself to be bored, 
she was talking with gentle cheerfulness to 
the shy young man, he was more annoyed 
than gratified at the disappointment of his pre- 
dictions. 

“T suppose she is one of those girls who 
eannot help trying to elicit admiration from 
every man that they meet, even though he 
be the veriest dolt,” was his mental comment, 
and turned round to devote himself to his 
partner with an ardor which surprised her. 

Every now and then he looked at the couple 
beside them, and listened to their conversation, 
which was becoming quite animated, the bash- 
ful young man having quite thawed under the 
gracious sunshine of his beautiful companion’s 
smile, and the drawing-out process to which 
she subjected him.” 

“Tnsolent young puppy!” thought his irate 
gentleman-ship, as Ida Weston’s beautiful eyes 
looked encouragingly at the young fellow, who 
was evidently fast losing his beart to her, 

Nursing his ill-homor, Mr. Sutre was one of 
the last to leave the dining-room, and as he 
did so, the passionate strains of ‘Che faro 
senza Eurydice?’ came from the drawing-room 
in a rich, glorious voice, which he soon recog- 
nized. 

Before entering the room the song was 
ended, and Ida Weston was standing beside 
Miss Ramsden, looking through some music. 

A stronger contrast it would have been im- 
possible to imagine, 

Mr, Sutre thought he had never seen any- 
thing more exquisitely refined and delicate 
than the slight figure of Ida Weston draped in 
black lace, without the relief of a single piece 
of frilling, the soft, rounded arms looking all 
the whiter and smoother from the somber hue 
of the transparent sleeves, 

Her abundant black hair was combed straight 
to the top of her head and twisted into a mas- 
sive coil, in which lurked a few dark crimson 
berries, the only color which sho had about 
her, 

She glanced up with a smile as he entered, 
and for a moment he almost believed that her 
cheek was tinged with a slight shade of color. 

At any rate, such a pleasant supposition had 
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the effect of melting the gloom which was op- 
pressing him, and he at once went up to her 
side, 

“T am so sorry I missed your song,” he 
said. ‘Will you not sing again for my ben- 
efit?” 

“Presently,” she answered. _‘‘Now people 
want to talk, and my performance would only 
disturb conversation.” 

“Come and talk to me then, please. Here 
isa delightful little corner, and I have some 
photographs I want toshow you. They will 
interest you, I think, as I got them all in 
Ttaly.” 

He led her to the place indicated, and spread 
out the yolumes before her, but seemed rather 
inclined for talking than inspecting them. 

“‘T am afraid it was very dull for you at 
dinner,” he said. ‘That fellow must have 
bored you awfully.” 

“Not at all. We got on capitally after the 
first shyness wore off.” 

This was a decided check to his returning 
good humor, and he said, ‘‘ Perhaps I had bet- 
ter vacate my place to him now, since his so- 
ciety is so enjoyable?” 

“T don’t think I said it was enjoyable,” she 
said, gently. ‘‘ There is a great deal of differ- 
ence between that and being wearisome.” 

There wasa certain dignity in her manner 
which recalled him to himself, and he said, 
penitently, ‘I am very rude; pray forgive 
me. But remember, you have promised to be 
my friend.” 

“T do not wish to forget it; but that need 
not prevent my having others.” 

“Not if you promise to like me best, 
you?” 

She colored deeply, and looked intently at 
the pictures before her, trying in vain to make 
some suitable remark about them, 

“T am afraid I bave offended you again,” 
he said, in a low voice. ‘ Tell me is it so?” 

“No; not exactly offended, but—” 

“ Well, but what?” 

‘Please don’t say such things any more. I 
don’t think it is quite right.” 

“Why not, if I mean it? You promised me 
your friendship, and must allow me the privi- 
leges of a friend.” 

‘Miss Weston, will it be troubling you too 
much to ask you to sing this duet with Mr, 
Forrester?” asked Constance Ramsden, coming 
up at thismoment. ‘You know it, I think, 
and we want so much to hear it.” 

Mr. Forrester was the bashful young man; 
and Mr. Sutre, angry enough to have the fete- 
a-tete broken up, became angrier still when he 
knew the real cause, 


CHAPTER III. 
CROSS-PURPOSES, 
ff Wuat a splendid day for the ice!” cried 


Will 


Mabel Challoner, the next morning at break- 
fast. ‘Of course you will come, Ida? Mrs, 
Sutre asked us all, and there is sure to bea 
large party.” 

**T cannot skate,” said Ida. ‘*‘ Besides, cous- 
in John promised to introduce me to some of 
his old people to-day.” 

‘Oh, John will come on the ice too; won’t 
you, old man?” 

‘*Certainly when I have been into the vil- 
lage,” said he, ‘I must go there first, and 
shall of course be very glad of your company, 
Ida; but don’t come simply to keep to your en- 
gagement. Iam sure the ice will have greater 
attractions.” 

‘Not at all,” she responded. ‘TI shall only 
get cold if I stand abcut too Jong, and 1 really 
want to go with you. I shall see plenty of the 
skating if I go when you do.” 

‘So be it,” said John, looking unmistakably 
gratified. ‘I cannot be so unselfish as to try 
and dissuade you, although I fear it will be 
rather dull for you.” 

There was, as Mabel had predicted, a large 
party when Mr. Challoner and his cousin ar- 
rived at the river some two hours later on, and 
Ida uttered an exclamation of delight as she 
stood still to take in the effect of the pictur- 
esque scene, 

Pure, spotless country snow lay sparkling 
with myriads of crystals as far as the eye could 
see, while the feathery branches of the trees, 
incrusted with hoar-frost, formed an exquisite 
screen, through which the golden sunlight 
poured on the gay, motley group of skaters 
lithely and gracefully gliding over the frozen 
bosom of the water, 

“Tt is beautiful,” she cried. ‘I have never 
seen anything lovelier. I wish I could skate, 
too.” 

“You must let me teach you,” said John. 
“T dare say we can soon borrow a pair of 
skates.” 

“Oh, no, thank you! I would rather look 
on. I dare say the reality would not be se 
pleasant as I imagine. But don’t let me keep 
you. I want to seo you enjoying yourself 
also.” 

“Tam,” he replied with a significant smile, 
“Your enthusiasm is infectious.” 

“There is Mabel!” cried Ida. ‘‘ How beauti- 
fully she moves! Who is that young fellow 
she is skating with? I don’t think I know 
him,” 

‘‘Oh, that’s young Herbert Horton, He is 
a fine young fellow, and a great favorite of 
mine.” 

And of Mabel’s too,” thought Ida, sbrewd- 
ly, as she watched the pair glide, hand-in-hand, 
over the ice and under the drooping boughs of 
the trees, 

She stood eying the scene with appreciative 
looks, while John busied himself with hig 
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skates, and having screwed them on, raised 
himself to his feet, and left her to herself. 

But presertly another figure came toward 
her, and a familiar voice was heard to say, in 
reproachful tones, ‘“‘At last! I have been look- 
ing for you all the morning. Ishall begin to 
think you want to make us feel the worth of 
your company by giving us as little of it as 
possible,” 

“That is not very charitable,” she answered, 
lightly. ‘‘Ihad promised before to go with 
John, and as I can’t skate, I should not care to 
stand here too long.” 

“But you are going to skate,” he said, de- 
cisively. 

“T have no skates.” 

“But I have”—going toward a heap of rugs 
and chairs on the bank, among which she 
saw a new pair of lady’s skates, ‘‘I rode into 
Raybourne to get these for you before break- 
fast this morning, and have been looking fox- 
ward to the pleasure of teaching you. Now 
confess you are very ungrateful.” 

“Tt is very kind of you; but, indeed,*I don’t 
like to come on now, for I have refused Jobn 
already.” 

“Nonsense; that is no reason why you 
should refuse me, Come now; I will take care 
of you. Won’t you trust me?” 

He was looking into her. eyes so pleadingly, 
thet she felt she could not resist any longer, 
and said, “Yes, if you really wish it, and I 
sha’n’t spoil your sport.” 

“Of course I really wish it. Don’t you 
know that it will afford me more pleasure than 
all the skating in the world?” 

“ But if I fall?’ she said, evading a reply to 
his last question. 

“You won't if you trust yourself tome, I 
will hold you quite firmly. So give me the 
other hand too,”—having put on her skates 
and helped her to rise. ‘‘ Now strike out 
firmly and boldly. I won’t let you fall.” 

He held her firmly in his powerful grasp, 
guiding her footsteps, giving her overy now 
and then an admonishiug word. 

After a time she grew quite bold, and rely- 
ing implicitly on his support, allowed herself to 
move swiftly and smoothly along at his side. 
The keen air and rapid motion brought a deli- 
cate color to her cheeks, and caused her dark 
glowing eyes to sparkle with enjoyment. 

“There, now! are you not glad you allowed 
yourself to be persuaded?” he asked, as, after a 
few turns, she began to fall in with his step. 
“You are not afraid now, are you?” 

“Oh, no; I feel perfectly safe.” 

“ And happy ?’—interrogatively. 

“Yes, and happy,”—laughing, “It’s a 
glorious sensation to go so swiftly through the 

ip? 


fe Will you try it alone?”—mischievously, 


“Oh, no; please don’t leave me. I should be 
quite helpless.” 

“Don’t be afraid. I don’t think I would let 
you go if you wanted to.” 

“T don’t want to now,” she said decidedly. 

“T am sure I should be like Mr, Winkle if 
you did, and want to dash my head on to the 
ice.” 

“ Hullo, Sutre!—we want you to complete a 
set,” called out one of the skaters, who had been 
performing wenders in the fancy style, ‘‘Come 
on, there’s a good fellow!” 

“Go,” said Ida; “I will rest. Please don’t 
stay,” as he hesitated while the call for him 
was renewed. 

“T shall come back soon,” he said. ‘ Try to 
get on with this chair; it will help you won- 
derfully.” 

She followed his advice, and was astonished 
at her own progress, but found it much duller 
than when skating with a companion. There- 
fore she was not sorry when Mr, Challoner 
came up to her and said, ** You would not give 
me the pleasure of teaching you, but I hope 
you won’t deny me that of skating with you;” 
and offering her his hand, led her away to a 
less frequented spot, where they were able to 
have it all to themselves. 

‘‘ What a splendid man Mr. Challoner is!” 
said Miss Ramsden, who had been one of the 
figure-skaters, ‘He is a thoroughly good 
specimen of the muscular Christian, and seems 
to be enjoying himself as thoroughly as though 
he looked onit asa duty. Isee he is teaching 
Miss Weston.” 

Dugan Sutre, whom she was’ addressing, 
looked toward the pair with no great urbanity, 

‘*«She might have waited for me,” he reflect- 
ed, ‘‘ when she begged me to go,” 

“They get on splendidly together,” she con- 
tinued. ‘+I hope no one will intrude on their 
ground.” 

This was only a suggestion; but it was so 
skillfully introduced, that it had the desired ef- 
fect, Constance had been watching her op- 
portunity. 

“That accounts for her anxiety to get rid 
of me; but she sha’n’t have it all to herself, I 
will not allow any woman to play fast and 
loose with me!” 

He was moving off in their direction, when 
Constance said, ‘* Will you kindly take my 
skates off? I strained my foot at lawn-tenuis 
in the summer, and it is still rather weak. I 
am afraid I must give over skating for to- 
day.” 

There was no help for it but to comply, and 
he knelt down to fulfill her behest, murmuring 
a few words of condolence. 

“Thank you,” in her sweetest tone. “Iam 
sorry to trouble you, but lam so lame that I 
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can scarcely walk, and must ask you to give 
me your arm up to the house,” 

“With pleasure,”—feeling that he should 
like to strangle her for falling lame so inop- 
portunely. 

Ida waited in vain for him to return, anda 
heavy feeling of disappointment suddenly 
clouded all ber sunshine and, mirth as she 
caught sight of him walking up to the house 
in company with Miss Ramsden, 

‘He might have let me know, at any rate,” 
she said. ‘It is very rude, after asking me to 
wait for him.” 

The frost continued for some days, and the 
skaters continued to assemble to make the most 
of it, and much was the innocent pleasure de- 
rived from the healthy pastime. 

Many a tale began there which would run 
through the changing scenes of the lives of 
those who now, hand in hand, gave themselves 
up to the enjoyment of the hour. 

Finding how well they kept together on the 
ice, they conceived the notion of continuing the 
experiment through their more serious occupa- 
tions. 

Among these young careless people were 
Herbert Horton and Mabel Challoner. 

Day after day the young fellow came over 
and learnt to forget the dangerous fascination 
of Constance Ramsden in the gentle, unso- 
phisticated charms of the country maiden, 

Dugan Sutre looked on at this little by-play 
with the keenest satisfaction, and could not 
forbear congratulating Horton, who had been 
his “chum” at college, whom he really re- 
garded with great affection. 

“So it is quite off with the old love, Her- 
bert, old feliow?’ he said, one day. 

Herbert colored like a girl, and said, ‘‘ Don’t 
talk of that, Dugan. When I think of Mabel 
I feel ashamed to remember what a fool I have 
been,” 

“ Miss Ramsden would not feel herself very 
flattered if she heard you just now.” 

‘¢{ have no wish to disparage her. On the 
contrary, I still admire her very much; but 
what I feel ashamed of is, that I mistook my 
admiration for Jove.” 

“Tt was something very like it, old boy, so 
I don’t wonder at your mistake, But, at any 
rate, I wish you luck this time.” 

“Thanks! I suppose we shall soon have to 
congratulate each other.” 

The time passed tolerably bappily for Dugan 
Sutre. Although be was daily becoming more 
devotedly attached to Ida, and allowed his 
jealous fears to listen to every prompting of a 
rival, yet, on the whole, he was pretty well 
satisfied that she understood him and returned 
his affection. 

When she joined the party he felt perfectly 
secure, byt as she was often absent either with 


her aunt or cousin John, who, although never 
intruding his companionship on her, contrived 
to monopolize a good deal of her attention, 
Constance had many an opportunity of inflict- 
ing a wound on Mr. Sutre’s amour-propre. 

On New Year’s Eve there was to be a grand 
ball at the Castle, and on the following day, if 
the frost broke up, an expedition on horseback. 

“T wish you could ride,” her cousin said; 
“then you might have gone too,” 

“TI wish I could,” she responded, “but I 
shall have plenty of fan in watching the others 
go and return,” 

That was one of her great charms—the 
pleasure which she always experienced in 
simply witnessing the joy of others. 

As John Challoner reflected on her sweet, 
sympathetic nature, he could not but feel what 
a help she could be to him in his parish work, 

Nor was John Challoner a hypocrite even to 
himself. He did not try to think that he 
wanted only to win the heart of his cousin be- 
cause she would make him a suitable wife; but 
recognized that she had wound herself into his 
very being, so that a warm, passionate love 
thrilled through his heart, and stirred every 
fiber of his nature with a deep yearning to 
possess her for his own, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WOOING oO’, 

“How well Miss Weston looks to-night!” 
remarked Herbert Horton as the Rectory party 
entered the ball-room, ‘*She will be quite a 
loss when she leaves us—that is, if she is al- 
lowed to do so!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Dugan Sutre, 
his eyes fixed upon the girlish form, with its 
loose garment of soft .mbroidered silk. ‘ Miss 
Weston is free to do as she chooses.” 

‘* But perhaps she may prefer to give up her 
liberty, and it isn’t very difficult to see that 
some one is quite ready to ask her todo so. I 
am awfully glad, for John Challoner is a 
thoroughly good fellow, and deserves a good 
wife.” 

“You are a little bit unreasonable, I think, 
on that head,” said Dugan. ‘You seem to 
think that every one, like yourself, is intent on 
matrimonial purposes,” 

‘Wait and see,” returned the other, with 
assurance, ‘It’s as clear as daylight that he 
is smitten, and I can’t help thinking that she is 
not heart-whole. Look what an interest she 
takes in bis parish!” 

This was quite true; and as Dugan Sutre 
could not very well deny the fact, he preferred 
to let the conversation drop. 

But he was fated to hear more of the matter 
that evening, for no sooner had he escaped 
from Herbert Horton than his mother bore 
down on him, and motioning him to her side, 
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said: “Dugan, I think it would be well for you 
to pay Constance more attention. You have 
neglected her shamefully; and, considering all 
things, the notice that you have bestowed on 
Miss Weston is rather too marked.” 

‘«That isa matter, mother, on which I feel 
myself to be the most competent person to 
judge,” he said, decisively. ‘I have no in- 
tention of paying Constance Ramsden any par- 
ticular attention,” 

“You must forget all that has passed when 
you say so,” she said, with hauteur. 

“Not at all, I know you are desirous of an 
engagement between her and myself; but 
grieved asI am to thwart your wishes, such a 
thing can never be.” 

‘“‘It must be. Your honoras a gentleman 
demands that you shall not draw back now.” 

“T have considered that matter, and have 
decided that my honor would be more com- 
promised by proceeding than withdrawing 
trom the affair.” 

“You must he mad, Dugan!” she said. 
“And although I have no intention of work- 
ing on your feelings, I must own that I had 
thought my wishes would have beenof more 
moment with you. If you are uncompromised, 
remember 1 am not.” 

“Mother, let us drop the subject. I should 
be sorry if it be the cause of alienating us, but 
you must allow me to judge for myself.” 

“Tf it is your acquaintance with Miss Wes- 
ton which has worked this change, I shall be 
still sorrier, Dugan,” she said, gently. ‘‘For 
believe me, dear boy, she does not care for you. 
I verily believe she is almost. engaged to her 
cousin, and I know dear Mrs. Challoner’s 
heart is fixed upon the match. You have no 
right to supplant your triend, and especially 
such a friend as John Challoner.” 

“Tt isno question of supplanting,” he said, 
calmly. ‘Miss Weston has the right of 
choosing for herself.” 

‘Ts it fair to put ber to such a test? You 
must know that in such a matter you and 
John are unequally matched. I believe her to 
be a good and pure girl, but can scarcely be- 
Jieve she would resign such a position as would 
he hers as your wife for that of an obscure 
country parson’s,” 

Dougan made no auswer, but a hideous train 
cf reflections filled his mind. 

“But no,” he said, vehemently, to himself, 
“JT will not be so blind, nor will I slander her 
so even in thought! Such a base suspicion 
shall not sever me from the only woman whom 
I have ever cared to win! I will know to- 
night what my fate is to be, and something tells 
me that I have not much to fear. I do believe 
she loves me.” 

“Have you saved me a dance?” he asked, 
going up to her a few moments later, ‘‘ Let 
ine look,” 


And he held out bis hand gor her pro- 
gramme. 

His face darkened as he saw all but one 
place filled up. 

“ Am I only to have one?” he asked, 

“T could not know how many you ex- 
pected,” she said, slightly injured. . “ Every- 
body else has been asking me, and you might 
have been engaged.” 

“Did you not know that I should leave my- 
self free for you? I don’t think you have 
quite kept to our cempact; unless,” he added, 
jealously, “you prefer to dance with some one 
else,” 

“J do not prefer to dance with any one 
else,” she said, quietly. ‘‘But I had no right 
to expect you to dance with me, and as you 
didnot come, I concluded you did not wish to 
do so.” 

In spite of the quietness of her tone, he saw 
that she was hurt, and that sometbing had been 
suggested to her which was raising Ssbarrier 
between them. 

‘‘ How can you think that I prefer to dance 
with any one to you?” he asked, reproachfully. 
“Ida, do not let any one suggest that to you. 
I cannot say more now, but let me have that 
dance, at any rate, and then you must listen to 
what I have to tell you. I cannot keep silence 
any longer, although I believe my secret is no 
secret from you.” 

As be placed the programme again-in her 
hands, his fingers for one moment closed over 
hers, sending a thrill of passionate emotion 
through her soul, and making that scene which, 
a few moments before had seemed so incom- 
parably dull, a paradise to her. 

A few moments later, her next partner came 
to claim his dance, and she was led away 
through the whirls of the mazy waltz, listen- 
ing and answering mechanically to his unin- 
teresting small-talk, while Dugan’s words, 
“T believe my secret is no secret from you,” 
were ringing in her ears, and she was trying to 
think how she should answer that appeal which 
she felt he was going to make to her. 

Their dance was nearly at the end, and it 
seemed ages to her before they got to it. 

At Jast it came, and with a strange medley 
of emotions she saw him approach to claim it. 

‘‘ We will take one turn first,” he whispered, 
and the next moment his arm was round her, 
and his hand clasped hers, and she felt that 
never before in her life had she known the fult 
poetry of existence when two souls move to- 
gether in perfect unison, in feeling and in ac- 
tion, 

‘¢Come, my darling,” he whispered; ‘I can- 
not do without you any longer,”—leading the 
way to the conservatory. ‘‘ We shall be alone 
and you must hear my appeal.” 

She trembled violently, and dared not look 
up, even though she felt his arm pressing her 
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closer to his bosom, and knew—ah, so well!— 
the passionate love was streaming eloquently 
from his eyes. 

“Sweetest, you love me,” he said, softly. 
*Ts it notso? I have not been mistaken in 
you. Tell me, my darling, that I may hope 
that you will be mine. 
jealous and exacting to you. Forgive me, and 
believe that it was my great love for you that 
made meso jealous of my own happiness, I 
was afraid that you did not return my love; 
and yet I have loved you since the first mo- 
ment I saw you, as I have never till now, nor 
ever can again love another woman, Ida, 
will you not answer me? Don’t reject me, 
my darling, for life would be torture without 
your love.” 

He was bending so fondly over her, and 
trying to look into the sweet dark eyes for 
some response to his passionate pleading. With 
a powerful effort, she gained control over her- 
self, and raising her eyes, looked into his face 
with a glad, radiant happiness which told him 
all that he needed. 

“T knew it,’ he whispered, rapturously— 
“T knew that you would not play me false. 
Oh, my darling, you do really love me, and 
me alone?” 

“*' Yes, you, and you alone,” she repeated so 
softly that he had to bend quite down to catch 
the words, ‘But I cannot realize it all. I 
never knew till now that if was so.” 

‘*Tt shall be my one aim to make it a reality, 
my precious one; and such a reality that it 
shall surpass all ideality, as you surpass all 
other women,” 

He caught her again in bis arms, and show- 
ered passionate kisses upon her lovely face, 
murmuring such words of passion as only a 
man of deep affections can utter at such a mo- 
ment, and she listened to him with the fullest 
sense of security and confidence in his protes- 
tations. 

The rustle of a dress aroused them from 
their intoxication of joy, and they had scarce- 
ly time to recover their composure ere Miss 
Ramsden and her partner in the late dance ap- 
peared, the former exclaiming, ‘‘ Ah, there 
you are, Miss Weston! I hope you are enjoy- 
ing the evening. What a pity that you can- 
not join our party to-morrow.” 

How differently Ida thought of that ride 
now! 

She would have been glad had the skating 
continued, for then she would have spent the 
joyous hours gliding at his side, their hands 
locked together, and listening to the story of 
which she felt she should never tire—the story 
of bis love. 

Now she knew that he would be obliged to 
leave her, and she hated the sport which 
would eall him away from her side, 
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“T trust the weather will be pleasant, then 
we shall have a delightful drive,” continued 
Miss Ramsden. ‘I hope Frisket is in good 
form.” 

“The only danger will be that she may be 
too lively after her long rest,” answered Mr, 
Sutre. 

“T am not afraid. We have always been 
such good friends, and after you have had her 
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opportunity of putting her good qualities to 
the test.” 

She stayed there until Ida’s partner, John 
Challoner, came to fetch her away. 

Ida did not see Dugan again until they were 
leaving, and then a soft voice whispered in 
her ear as she looked round for her cloak, “ Let 
me help you, my own!” And she suffered him 
to wrap her up tenderly, and felt that it must 
be some glorious dream as he walked by her 
side to the carriage awaiting her party. 

There he held her for a moment by the hand 
until the others had come up; and, printing 
one hasty, passionate kiss on her upturned 
brow, whispered, ‘‘ Until to-morrow, love! I 
can scarcely let you go!” 

The music of his voice was still in her ears, 
his kiss still warm on her brow; and the voices 
of her companions seemed a strange sort of ac- 
companiment to the refrain of the glad song 
which her heart was repeating—‘' He loves 
me—he loves me!” 

But suddenly and strangely the acecmpani- 
ment seemed to predominate, and her own re- 
frain to cease, as she listened with strained at- 
tention to the careless chatter of the rest of 
the party. 

‘*T never saw Miss Ramsden look more beau- 
tiful than she did to-night; but I must say ~ 
that, little as 1 like to find fault with Dugan, 
he does not pay her proper attention,” re- 
marked Mrs, Challoner, 

““T don’t believe he cares for her a bit,” said 
Mabel, confidently. ‘Do you, Ida?” 

“T.—I really don’t know,” said Ida, trem- 
bling, with a sickening, foreboding fear. “TI 
did not know they were engaged.” 

‘Nor are they!” said Jack Challoner, in bis 
quietly authoritative way, which he always 
adopted when he did not approve of the style 
of conversation, 

“Tt is a pity for people to settle the busi- 
ness of others for them!” 

“But, John, every one knows that it is to 
be. Mrs, Sutre has made no secret of her 
wishes on the subject; and unless she bad Du- 
gan’s sanction, she would scarcely have invited 
Miss Ramsden there.” 

“Tt is not true!—it is not true!” cried Ida, 
passionately, to herself, as she fled to the little 
room which had been her mother’s, and bolted 
herself in, 
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“He said he loved me, and he cannot be 
false! Ob, Dugan, be true to me! I cannot 
do wituout you now! Mother! mother! ob, 
that you were alive, that I might tell you all 
now! Watch over me, mother; guide me to 
that which is right. Oh, do pot leave me!” 

She walked distractedly up and down, trying 
to regain composure, until, at last wearied 
out, she sunk down by the side of the bed, and 
it seemed to her over-wrougbt mind that the 
spirit of the mother whom she had never 
known was really with her. 

A sweet sense of reassurance gradually as- 
serted itself, and she said: 

“TJ will not believe it! He said he loved 
me, and surely I can trust him more than any 
one else, Oh, my @arling! I will be patient, 
and it will all come right, I know.” 

Thus comforting herself, and pressirg the 
flowers he had given her to her lips, she fell 
into the quiet, health-bringing sleep which only 
comes to the young and buoyant. 

Little, ab! little did she deem what the next 
few years had in store for her! 


CHAPTER V. 
THE RIFT IN THE LUTE. 

Miss RAMSDEN’s wish was verified. The 
sun was shining brilliantly, and there was no 
sign of storm when, the morning following the 
bail, the riders assembled at Sutre Terrace, 

Ida had resolutely put away all the hideous 
doubts which had tormented her last night; 
her cheek was flushed with joyous hopes, and 
she nodded cheerily to Mabel, who looked 
sweetly pretty on her little chestnut horse, and 
was of course attended by her ever-devoted 
cavalier, Herbert Horton. 

A pang of jealousy shot through Ida’s heart, 

«How I wish I could ride!’ she said. ‘‘ He 
would have been with me then.” 

Just then Mr, Sutre rode up, side by side 
with Miss Ramsden, looking anxious, gently 
touching her rein. 

He did not see Ida at first, and the misery of 
Jast night began to return to her. 

“What if he really does love her?” she 
thought. ‘‘ What chance can I have? She is 
so lovely, and every way more suitable for 
him. But, then, why, oh why did he try to 
win my love, and tell me that he loved me? 
I will believe him until he himself undeceives 
me, no matter what the world may say yp 

Mr. Sutre was speaking earnestly to his com- 
panion, and Ida heard him say: 

«J wish you would ride something else to- 
day. I have an uncomfortable sensation re- 
specting Frisket; she seems so very fresh.” 

‘« All the better,” she responded, patting the 
neck of her graceful but high-spirited steed 
ceressingly. “It is very kind of you to trou- 
ble about me, but I feel perfectly secure.” 
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He gave up the attempt to persuade her, and 
turned his horse’s head to the spot where John 
Challoner had drawn up, looking, however, 
still very quiet and serious, 

He felt to a certain degree-responsible for 
the danger to which he knew Miss Ramsden 
was exposing herself, since Frisket was of his 
own choice and recommendation; he baving 
had her expressly trained for a lady in the 
days before he had known Ida, and when he 
had thought it possible that he might one day 
present it as a gift to Constance, who was a 
consummate horsewoman. 

But he shook off the feeling of gloom as he 
took Ida’s hand in bis, 

As their eyes met she felt reassured. She 
saw the same passionate, tender glance in his 
which had thrilled her last night. 

“You are not going to-day, Jobn?’ he re- 
marked. ‘Neither should I be if it weren’t 
that mother wishes me to take the lead in help- 
ing to entertain her guests.” 

Ida felt the explanation was meant for her, 
and smiled gratefully, as she said, ‘I am afraid 
I am the cause of John’s inactivity to-day. He 
has kindly given up his own pleasure to bring 
me here, as I cannot ride, and wanted to see 
you start off.” 

‘‘We shall soon teach you to ride, if you 
stay among us,” said John. ‘‘ Meanwhile, I 
am only too glad to have the opportunity of 
giving you any pleasure.” 

“Thanks! Don’t you agree with me that 
that would be charming?” turning to Mr, Sutre, 

“Tt would be more charming to me were I 
in John’s place and he in mine,” he returned in 
a low whisper, bending as near to her as he 
could. ‘Would you be contented with the 
change?” 

A beautiful blush and tremulous smile gave 
him the answer he needed, and with a slight 
pressure of-her little gloved hand he whispered, 
“T know I can trust you, my darling.” 

“ And I, you,” she thought, as he was called 
away from her side. 

A few minutes after they were*off, and Ida 
felt a certain blank as she saw him ride away 
with a group of ladies and gentlemen. 

“We will drive along here,” said John. 
“They are going to take the river road, and 
we will drive through the village and meet 
them on their return route.” 

The fresh wind blew inher face, giving it a 
slight rosy tinge, and she smiled with eager- 
ness and excitement, keeping still one figure 
ever in view. 

John was gratified at her evident pleasure, 
and said. “‘I think we could manage to make 
this place very agreeable to youif you stayed 
with us, Ida, Should you be afraid of being 
dull?” 

“Oh, no!” And a blush spread over her down- 
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cast features as she reflected upon the probabil 
ity of her being there for a great partof her life, 

The blush, however, was quite misunderstood 
by Jobn, and his heart swelled with bappy 
hopefulness for the future. He would fain 
have said more, but the utter unconsciousness 
of her expression told him that any declaration 
on his part at that time would be premature, 
and he possessed his soul in patience thinking 
that the time surely would come, and soon, 
when he could speak without fear the words 
which burned in his heart. 

‘‘ How I wish papa were here,” she cried, as 
they bowled merrily along. ‘‘ He would enjoy 
itimmensely! It is good of you, Jobn, to give 
mesuch atreat. I feel that I am quite depriv- 
ing you of your own pleasure,” 

“Yes, it is enjoyable,” he said. ‘ But still, 
I would rather be here. I would rather be 
with you, Ida, than anywhere else in the world!” 

An uncomfortable tremor came over her as 
she realized the drift of his words, and she 
hastened to change the subject. 

After all they failed to meet the party, which 
had probably decided to return by a more 
circuitous route, so they set their faces home- 
ward, reaching the Rectory a little before 
luncheon time. 

“A letter for you, Ida,” said Mrs. Challoner, 
as her niece entered the drawing-room. Bennett 
brought it from Raybourne about an hour ago, 
I think it is from your father, and hope it is to 
prolong your visit.” 

“Thanks, auntie dear; that can scarcely be, 
although I have enjoyed myself so much, I 
am quite miserableat the thought of going, un- 
grateful as it seems to poor papa,” 

And she reproached herself as she reflected 
how little thought she had bestowed on her dis- 
tant father in his loneliness, 

“Tam afraid my happiness has made me 
selfish,” she thought, breaking the seal of ber 
letter. “ Poor papa! I will not be so wicked 
as to feel sorry at returning to you, and yet it 
is allso different. Icannot bear the thought 
of living our old life,” 

But these thoughts vanished as she read her 
father’s letter, while her remorse increased, 

‘Well, darling, what does he say?’ asked 
Mrs. Challoner. ‘‘I hope that he will come 
and fetch you, or at any rate allow you to pro- 
long your visit.” 

“Oh, no, auntie, I am sorry that it is 
neither,”—her heart growing sick with a fore- 
boding of she scarcely knew what. “He is 
unwell, and would like me to return on Thurs- 
day.” 

“Tf he is unwell, he would do much better 
to come down here and try a little rest and 
change of scene, ” 

Ida did not answer at first, but throwing her 
arms round Mrs, Challoner’s neck, she sobbed 


bitterly. 


“My darling, what is this?” cried her aunt, 


in alarm. ‘Surely you bave no ill news? 
May I read your letter, dear?” 

“Oh, yes; but you will not understand!” 
cried the girl, her lips quivering with sorrow, 
and her beautiful eyes full of tears, ‘Oh, I 
have been selfish end cruel to leave him so 
long, and to be so happy while he was alone!” 

“My dear, I cannot see what reason you 
have to reproach yourself,” smoothing the 
young brow fondly, and speaking reassuringly. 
‘*Your father was obliged to leave you, and 
would, Iam sure, have been very grieved had 
you spent all your time in mourning for him, 
He simply says he is a little indisposed, and 
will be glad to have his little nurse.” 

‘You do not know papa as I do,” said Ida, 
“ He would not have complained even as little 
as that had he not felt very ill. I know that 
he is always afraid that he will not live long, ~ 
although he tries to hide his anxiety from me; 
and now he will not come down here because 
—oh, because he wants to finish his work be- 
fore the end!” 

And a fresh burst of sobs convulsed her 
frame, 

“Believe me, dearest, this is too gloomy a 
view to take of your father’s letter. He has 
been a delicate man for years, but that need 
not make you anxious. Such men often live 
much longer than those who are more robust.” 

“T know it may seem extravagant to you,” 
she replied; ‘*but papa must be very ill to 
complain, and I know he would come down 
here had he not some weighty reason, Tho 
night before I came away we had a long talk, 
aud he spoke then for the first time of his fear ~ 
of never being able to finish bis book, although 
it is so near completion, That is what he re-_ 
fers to when he says that he has much to ac- 
complish in a short time, and dare not take a 
holiday now.” 

“Well, I hope you are wrong, dear child; 
but if it be that there are grounds for your 
fear, remember that you have always friends 
here who will sympathize in your troubles as 
though they were our own.” 

“Thanks, dear auntie! You make me feel 
what it would have been to have a mother!” 

“T would be one to you if you would let 
me, darling.” 

Ida crimsoned, for the words recalled Jobn’s 
in the dog-cart that morning, and she could 
not answer, nor look into the calm, affection- 
ate eyes which she felt were looking into hers 
so searchingly. 

“Ob, if they but knew!” she thought. “T 
cannot bear to deceive them for a moment!” 

“Why, what is the matter?’ asked John 
himself, coming in at that moment. ‘“ Are 
you in trouble, Ida?’—tenderly taking h 
band in his, ; 

*‘ Yes, cousin John,”—hastily, but not un- 
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kindly, withdrawing the hand which she felt it 
was almost sacrilege to let him touch. ‘‘Papa 
is ill, and I feel anxious about him.” 

“T am very grieved to hear it,”—in his own 
grave way. “ Will he not come down to us, 
and let us see what our country air will do for 
him?” 

“Oh, no, I think not. He returns from 
Cuba on Wednesday, and wishes me to return 
on Thursday.” 

“Then we shall only have you two days 
longer! Oh, we cannot let you go so soon!” 

“But I must, indeed,” she returned. 
could not leave papa alone.” 

“ But surely he will come down here if you 
write how sorry we shall all be to lose you? 
And you would be very sorry to go—eb, Ida?” 

Yoes,”—in a low, troubled voice, as she re- 
membered what she would leave behind her, 

And for the second time that day Jobn mis- 
understood her, and felt that perhaps ber grief 
might have been more for the prospect of leav- 
ing than at the illness of Mr. Weston, which 
he imagined not to be very serious, 

If only Mrs. Challoner had not been there, 
he would have spoken out then and there, much 
as he feared to alarm Ida by a too hasty declar- 
ation of his love for her. 

As it was, he only said, ‘‘I am glad you re- 
gret toleave us. Rest assured we shall not be 
happy till we have you again among us}; 
shall we, mother?” 

‘No, indeed, John, I think Ida knows how 
precious she has become to us during her short 
stay.” 

And then, fearing that she would rather be 
impeding the progress of matters by her pre- 
sence, she opportunely remembered some house- 
hold affairs which required supervision, and 
retired, saying, ‘‘ You must comfort the poor 
child, John; I leave ber in your hands.” 

This consummate generalship was, however, 
doomed to be frustrated, for Ida had scarcely 
time to realize the awkwardness of her predic- 
ament than a cry of distress was heard outside 
in the distance. 

She ran to the window, looked in the direc- 
tion from whence the cry came, and her atten- 
tion was quickly drawn to a horse which was 
tearing down the road at a terrible pace. 

Her heart sickened as she recognized. both 
horse and rider; it was Constance Ramsden, 
and even to Ida’s unpracticed eye it was evi- 
dent that Frisket was rapidly getting beyond 
all control. She was rearing and plunging 
frantically, resisting all efforts to force or per: 
suade her to quiet down into a moderate pace. 

Suddenly she wheeled straight round, and 
came thundering along toward the Rectory 
garden, which was separated by a hedge from 
the street. 

At that moment, Ida saw that some one 
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had perceived Miss Ramsden’s dilemma, and 
was coming to her assistance, and her heart 
beat painfully with agonized attention as she 
saw it was Dugan. 

“Oh, will he be able to save her?” she cried. 
‘‘Hasten, oh, basten, or she will be killed! 
She—she cannot hold her any longer! Merci- 
ful Heaven, it is too dreadful!” 

John had rushed out, and was making his 
way, bareheaded, to the spot; but it seemed 
that he could not reach it in time. 

All took place so quickly that it seemed but 
the work of a moment for the mare to rush fran- 
tically toward the hedge, and, rising rapidly, 
take it with a high leap, her exhausted rider 
dropping like a stone from the saddle onto the 
gravel path below. 

Ida covered her face with her hands fora 
moment, and turned sick with fear at the 
horrible sight; but resolutely recovering her 
self-command, stepped quickly through the 
casement, and made her way to the prostrate 
form, whose awful stillness thrilled her with 
terror, 

“Oh, dear, is she dead? And I almost 
hated her this morning!” 

But quick as she had been, she had scarcely 
time to bend over the form of Constance and 
place her hand on the heart to find that she 
was still living, when Mr. Sutre came up, look- 
ing stern and awful in his anxiety. 

“Ts she dead?” he cried. ‘ Would to 
Heaven I had never left her or let her ride 
that accursed beast!” 

‘She is alive, and only fainting,” said Ida, 
calmly. ‘ Will you not bring her into the 
house, and then we can see what injuries she 
has received? Can you and John carry her, 
or shall I get a stretcher?” 

She shuddered with horror at the thought. 

‘¢We can carry her, I think,” said Jobn, 
‘‘T hope she has sustained no serious injury 
beyond a severe shaking.” 

“TJ will take her,” said Mr. Sutre, firmly 
setting his teeth. ‘If she is vitally injured, I 
am her murderer, for I was a fool to bave left 
her, I knew she could not manage the 
animal.” 

He lifted the unconscious form in his arms, 
and a faint groan burst from Constance’s pal- 
lid lips; but as her eyes opened for an instant, 
and she looked on her bearer, a faint smile 
played round her mouth, and she murmured, 
‘Thank you, I am not much burt.” 

They took her up at once to a large spare 
bedroom on the first. floor, and laid her on the 
bed, while Mrs, Challoner hastened in, and, 
assisted by Ida, administered the proper restor- 
atives. 

The patient soon recovered consciousness, 
and they were able to ascertain to a certain ex- 
tent the injuries she had received. Beyond a 
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dreadful giddiness she complained of no bodily 
burt until she tried to move her loft arm, 
when the pain she experienced caused her to 
utter a sharp cry. 

Its swollen and inflamed condition convinced 
them that it must be either dislocated or frac- 
tured, but they felt thankful that nothing more 
serious had occurred, and Ida went at once to 
tell Mr. Sutre, who was impatiently waiting 
below. 

She was quite calm, but a dreadful pallor re- 
vealed the awful struggle which was going on 
in her own breast. 

Those passionate words of his, uttered ina 
momen® of unguarded excitement, seemed to 
have darkened all her own life. 

“Tt is true,” she murmured; “ he loves her as 
they say, and I am only his plaything to amuse 
him for a time, and then to be thrown away, 
How can I bear it? And now I must speak to 
him as though nothing bad happened between 
us.” 

John Challoner was in the room and her pride 
came to her rescue. At least no one but her- 
self should be conscious of her suffering, and 
last of all he who had caused it. 

“ How is she?’ cried Mr, Sutre, coming for- 
ward. 

‘*She is better now; we begin to hope that the 
only injury is a broken arm, but of course we 
cannot be certain until the doctor comes. Mrs, 
Challoner asked me to come and relieve your 
anxiety, but I must return at once, as Miss 
Ramsden seems to like me to stay there,” 

‘That is not necessary, if she is better,” he 
said. ‘* You must not over tire yourself.” 

“Does he fear to leave us together?’ she 
thought, bitterly. ‘‘Heneed not; his secret is 
safe enough withme. Ihave no wish to pro- 
claim to the world my folly in believing all the 
sweet words of the first man who made love to 
me!” Butshe only said aloud: 

“T am not afraid of fatigue, and aunt will 
need help.” 

«‘ Will she not be able to be moved?” he asked, 
“T will send the carriage at once, or we can 
even carry her on the couch.” 

“Oh, that isnot at all necessary,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ Miss Ramsden prefers remaining here 
and after her fall it will be better for her to 
keep quite quiet.” 

“Thank Heaven, it is nothing worse,” he said 
fervently. ‘‘Oh, Ida, I feared she was dead.” 

She drew back haughtily as he uttered her 
name, but he scarcely noticed the action in the 
growing dusk, and continued: 

“T could never have forgiven myself had it 
been so. Can you spare me a few momehts, 
and I will tell you why?” 

John had quitted the room, and they were 
alone. 

A momentary relenting softened her heart 


toward him, but she steeled herself, saying in- 
wardly: 

“No, no, better not; I dare not trust myself 
to him again.” 

“T must return,” she said aloud. ‘When 
the doctor comes we will send you word,” 

And she was going to leave him when he in- 
tercepted her. 

“‘ And have you nothing further to say to me, 
and this the first time we have been alone to- 
day?” he asked, pleadingly. 

“ What should I say, but ask you to forget 
all that I have ever said before, as I mean to 
try to forget you.” 

“Ida, what is this madness? Explain what 
you meap, or I will not let you go.” 

‘How can you ask?” she said—‘* you who 
know all that has passed between us!” 

“And would you recall it?” he asked, trying 
to take her hand again in his. “Surely, my 
darling, you do not regret so soon? Would 
you really unsay all you said Jast night?” 

“What would be the use of unsayiug it if I 
cannot unthink it?” she said, sadly. “Oh, Mr, 
Sutre, I would that I had never seen you! 
And yet I was so happy!” 

“ What have they been saying to you, my 
own?’ he cried, drawing the graceful dark 
head to his breast, and kissing her passionate- 
ly. ‘Will you let anything come between 
us? My child, if you play me false, I shall 
lose all faith in womankind.” 

“Dugan, if you really love me, nothing 
shall part us, But, tell me, is it not true that 
you are to marry Miss Ramsden? I would not 
believe it until I saw your grief when you 
thought she was dead, but then I could not be- 
believe in you any longer.” 

“J thought your love was stronger,” he 
said. “Surely it is natural that a man should 
be moved when he sees a woman in such a con- 
dition without being madly in love with her, 
and especially when he feels that the accident 
is in great part owing to him?” 

“Oh, forgive me, Dugan, my love! T seo I 
was wrong. But, indeed, I have suffered, and 
I should not have thought this had I not heard 
so much before.” 

“T forgive you, my sweet; but remember 
you must trust me more than this, I cannot 
be contented with your love unless I also have 
your confidence.” 

“You have it indeed, Dugan. I will never 
waver againin my belief in your love.” 

“That is right; and now, sweetest, listen, 
and I will tell you why I reproached myself 
for Constance’s unfortunate accident,” 

‘‘Oh, no; please don’t. We will forget her 
entirely and efface her from our life,” 

‘* Unfortunately, darling, we cannot do so, 
There is a great deal that I must confess and 
which will try your faith tothe utmost. Only 
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you must believe in me, my darling, spite of 
all. I love you, and you alone. Remember 
that; and now, sweet one, listen.” 

‘‘Tda, dear, I am sorry to trouble you,” said 
Mrs. Challoner, suddenly interrupting their 
tete- -t te, ‘‘but our invalid keeps calling for 
you, and seems to be getting quite restless and 
excited, Can you come to her?” 

“Oh, yes; I will come at once. Good-by 
for the present,” giving her hand to Mr. Sutre, 
and whispering. ‘ You must tell me an- 
other time. I can wait now that Iam sure of 
your love.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
DISENCHANTMENT. 

CONSTANCE RAMSDEN was tossing restlessly 
about on her pillows when Ida entered and stood 
quietly at the bedside, firmly but kindly mak- 
ing her lie still and compose herself, 

“You are a good little creature,” said the 
invalid, with one of her most bewitching 
smiles. ‘ You will nurse me, won’t you? I 
feel that I can’t bear any one else to touch 
me,” 

“T shall be glad to do all I can,” said Ida, 
gently, and feeling truly that she would, now 
that horrible jealousy had left her. ‘‘ But you 
must really obey orders or you will make 
yourself ill. Now you are to try and sleep till 
the doctor comes to set your arm, I am afraid 
there is nearly an hour to wait.” 

‘You will stay, then? Iam such an awful 
coward, I could not bear it unless you stay 
near,” 

““T won’t leave you again,” said Ida, ‘‘ See, 
Iam going to write a letter to my father, and 
I will do it beside your bed while you sleep.” 

Reassured by her presence Miss Ramsden 
really did remain quiet, although the intense 
pain of her arm prevented her from sleeping. 

She bore the operation of setting the bone 
wita much moro fortitude than might have 
been expected from her protestations, 

When it was all over and the evening was 
far advanced, she called Ida to her side, say- 
ing, ‘“‘I have rested a long while now, so you 
must let me have a good talk. When I tell 
you what an eventful day this has been you 
wou’t wonder at my being rather excited. I 
am going to make you my cunfidante—may }? 
You know I never had a sister; but if I had I 
think I should have wished her te be like you.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to say so,” said Ida, 
yet feeling almost embarrassed at such un- 
wonted gushing protestations of friendship, 

** Come and sit on the side of the bed,” said 
she. And Ida did so, with a strange fear and 
distrust of the smiling, beautiful face in her 
heart. ‘Sit where I can see you. Oh, Ida— 
I may call you Ida, may I not?” 


“ Certainly.” 

“Well, Ida, although you may think it is 
very unpleasant to be thrown from one’s horse, 
and to have one’s arm broken, do you know I 
think Iam the happiest girl in the world; and 
if it had all to come over again, I would not 
have it different, not even if the pain were to 
be much more severe!” 

“No?” interrogatively. 
to see it all over again, 
sight.” 

Constance laughed. 

‘Were you very frightened? I think I 
was, too, a little bit; butoh, Ida, when I opened 
my eyos I felt quite safe! How coyld it be 
otherwise, when he was carrying me, and I 
knew he had hurried to my help?’ 

Ida’s breath came quickly, and her fingers 
interlaced each other with painful tremulous- 
ness; but she dared not trust herself to speak. 

You must not think me unmaidenly to tell 
you this, dear,” continued Miss Ramsden, und 
each word was like a dagger-thrust in her 
heart. ‘Of course you. know, as every one 
else does, of my intended marriage with Mr. 
Sutre; and you will understand how I love him, 
for you are his friend, and it is for that reason 
that I like to confide in you. But until to-day 
I have always bad a fear that the marriage was 
partly one of convenience on his side, and that 
he was actuated by no warmer feelings than 
esteem and a sense of the suitability of the 
match; but when be bent over me so-tenderly 
and passionately, I saw how I bad wronged 
him, and that he really did love me as I love 
him, Now do you wonder that I am thankful 
for my accident?’ \ 

“T—I do not know. I did not know you 
were engaged, No one has told me.” 

“Have they not? Well, it has not been pub- 
licly announced, but both of our faiilies are 
quite aware of it, and aredelighted, It is to be 
made public as soon as I return. But you will 
congratulate me now, dear Ida, I know.” 

“Thope you will be very bappy,” said Ida, 
bewildered, scarcely daring to trust herself to 
speak, ar the horrible truth flashed across her. 

This was what he wished to explain, then— 
that he was engaged to Constance Ramsden, 
although his heart was hers; and then the recol- 
lection that in all his protestations he had never 
asked her to become his wife occurred to her 
mind, burning into it with torturing vividness, 

“(What did he take me for?’ she groaned in- 
wardly. ‘*Oh, Dugan, how could you wrong 
me so?” 

Every trace of color left her set face, and she 
sat with clinched hands while Constance con- 
tinued her confidences. 

**T knew you would be glad for our sakes, 
Dear little Ida! I hope we shall seea lot of you, 
Come, won’t you return my confidence? Do 
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you think I have been so engrossed with my 
own affairs as not to notice yours?” 

“JT have nothing to confide,” said Ida, 
calmly. 

“Nothing? What would John say if he 
heard you?” 

‘‘T should be very sorry for him to do so. 
There is nothing between us at all, and I am 
surprised that you should think there is.” 

“ Ab, I see; you will not tell’ me! But I 
know all about it, and shall not give up the no- 
tion of having you quite near, to be my friend 
always. We shall form quite a devoted quar- 
tette. Can you not imagine it?” 

Ida laughed bitterly. . 

“I’m afraid I cannot; my imagination is not 
quite so vivid as yours, Miss Ramsden.” 

“Please don’t call me by that formal name. 
I am Constance to you. But I think I must 
rest now, Ida; I am getting very tired.” 

That was one relief, at any rate; and as she, 
in fact, after the lapse of an hour or more, 
really dropped off into a light doze, Ida was 
able to withdraw from the room, and summon- 
ing some one to take her place, to retire to the 
privacy of her own, there to try and shape her 
future course of action. 

She did not weep. The burning, dry eyes 
showed a grief too deep to find vent in tears, 
and she felt a stony indifference was creeping 
over her, stupefying and numbing every sensi- 
bility except that of acute mental agony. 

“Oh, for utter annihilation!” she moaned, 
“To vanish body and soul from this earth, and 
to be as one_who had never been!” 

One thing .was certain—she dared not see 
him. Under no condition whatever dared she 
trust herself to the fascination of that win 
ning, tender voice, which had seemed like 
music to her only a few short hours before. 
She shuddered as she thought of his influence 
over her. 

“‘My love, my love! I thought you a king 
among men, and you thought me—oh, heaven, 
that I must own it—one of the vilest of 
women! Why have I given you cause to hu- 
miliate meso? Ob, that you had never told me 
of your love, nor asked for mine! But I could 
not help it—I must bave loved you!” 

There was still one day more to be spent at 
the rectory, and it was the fear of what she 
should bave to undergo during those few hours 
which filled her with such terror. 

“No one must know,” she cried; ‘* and how 
can I let him know that all is at an end for- 
ever between us?—that I will never see or speak 
to him again? Idare not—I dare not!” 

Toward morning she lay down on the bed in 
order to disarm suspicion, but no sleep came to 
her relief, and she felt thatshe would never 
sleep or rest again. 

“Thank heaven, I cannot go on long like 


this, Death must soon come to my relief. Na- 
ture cannot endure it.” 

Every one uoticed her pallid cheeks and 
heavy eyes at the breakfast-table, but fortu- 
nately it was put down to oyer-fatigue, and 
she was peremptorily ordered to absent herself 
from the sick-room for that day—a command 
she was quite ready to obey, although Miss 
Ramsden bad expressed a wish to see her, 

“Tt is not at all necessary,” said Mrs, Chal- 
loner. ‘‘Miss Constance is much better, and 
her mother wishes her to return to Sutre Ter- 
race to-day. Besides, I cannot let you over- 
tire yourself the last day, and return home ill 
to your father. You must go back looking 
quite bonny and cheerful, or he will think we 
have not made you happy.” 

‘No fear of that, dear auntie. I shall tell 
him of the good friends I have made down 
here,” 

‘*And that you want to come back to us?” 
said Mabel. 

Ida’s eyes fell. 

“That cannot be just yet,” she said. 
must come and see me in New York.” 

‘Can it really not be that you will return 
to us?” said John Challoner, a few moments 
later, when he found himself standing alone 
with Ida, 

He was speaking very quietly, but as she 
raised her eyes to his face she saw that the 
moment was come, and that the words he was 
going to address to her would be the outcome 
of as true and honest a love as ever any man 
offered a girl. 

And then came an awful temptation, which 
seemed to offer a way of escape. 

How could she better convince Dugan Sutre 
of the cruel injury he had done her than by 
engaging herself to John? 

She would not deceive him; she would tell 
him that ber heart was no longer hers to be- 
stow, only reserving the name of him who had 
betrayed her. 

Yet if he should take her as she was, why 
should she refuse to make his life happy? 

lt was an awful moment, 

The beating of her heart was almost audi- 
ble as she rapidly thought of what she should 
do. 

“Tt will be safer,” she thought; “ but how 
can I? How canI give myself to any other 
man now? I dare not do it.” 

John was quietly watching the struggle 
which showed itself so plainly in her face, and 
gently taking her listless band in his, said: 

“T love you very dearly, Ida! Can you be 
my wife?” 

“Oh, that he had put the question differ- 
ently—if he had said ‘ Will you be my 
wife?” 


“You 
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Could she be his wife with that awful secret 
weighing on her mind? 

‘<T fear you do not love me as I love you,” 
he said; ‘‘ but, darling, I will try to win your 
love as my wife. Itshall be my pride toshield 
you from every ill, to make your life as sunny 
and happy as it is possible. Will you trust me 
with it, darling?’ 

“T would rather trust you, John, than any 
one else; but I dare not do it. If you knew, 
you would not ask me.” 

“My darling, I could not know anything 
but what is good and pure of you—nothing 
but what I should care for in my wife! Come 
to me, dearest, and you shall never, never re- 
pent it. I will teach you to love me!” 

* You cannot, dear John, teach me to love 
you more than I do now; but yet I cannot love 
you in the way you mean,” 

*‘ Will you not try, Ida? I cannot do with- 
out you. ‘Tell me, dear, are you not unhappy? 
You seemed %nce the brightest and gayest of 
all, and yet now it seems that you are sad. 
May I not know? Give me, dearest, the right 
to share and soothe all your sorrows.” 

It was a temptation, and yet she shrunk from 
it with inexpressible dread. 

How could she yield herself up to him when 
her every thought was devoted to that other 
man, whom it was sin even to think of? Still, 
she knew she would be safe in his keeping, and 
he looked at her with such yearning in bis deep 
gray eyes that she could not doubt the sincerity 
of his love, 

“John,” she said, brokenly, ‘‘ will you take 
me for your wife when I tell you that I have 
no heart to give—that my love has all gone 
out to another man, of whom I dare not even 
think?” 

He sunk down upon the sofa beside her, and 
encircled her in his strong arm, bis touch thrill- 
ing her with horror. 

“My own, I will take you anyhow. — But 
tell me, who is the person that bas dared to 
trifle with you? Is it really’ beyond all hope?” 

“Never speak of it,” she said, shuddering. 
*T cannot even tell you his name.” 

“Do I know him?” 

“ee No.” . 

It was the first lie Ida had ever told, and she 
loathed herself as it passed her lips. 

“T dare not let him know,” she moaned in- 
wardly. 

“Thank God!” said John. “I feared I 
knew; but I know you would not deceive me, 
Ida. My poor, poor darling, I had not pic- 
tured our betrothment thus. To make you 
happy I would even now relinquish you. Tell 
me, can I do nothing?” 

“ Nothing!”—with an awful stillness which 
seemed almost like death creeping over every 
nerve. 


“Then at Jeast I will try and make amends 
by my own devotion; and, Ida, you will try to 
love me, won’t you?” 

** Yes, I will try.” 

But she shuddered as he drew her white 
face to him, and kissed it passionately again 
and again. 

Ob, God! and the kisses that that other had 
printed there seemed yet warm, and his words 
were still ringing in her ears. 

“May I tell my mother, or will you?” said 
he. 
‘You do it, if you please,” she said faintly. 
“ And, darling, I shall go with you to New 
York to-morrow, and then I can speak to your 
father.” 

To New York! Ah, it was not yet a fort- 
night since that memorable journey when she 
had met Dugan for the first time! Surely it 
must be a hideous dream, and she would 
awaken soon to find herself alone with her 
father, contented in his love, and his alone, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE VALLEY OF KUMILIATION. 

Mrs. CHALLONER was sitting alone in the 
drawing-rvom, reflecting with intense satisfac- 
tion on the news that her son had just confided 
to her, and looked an even heartier welcome 
than usual when Mr. Sutre made his appear- 
ance, coming in, as usual, without waiting to 
be announced. 

‘How is the invalid?” he asked. 

“Oh, decidedly better! She has passed a 
good night, and is sleeping quietly now.” 

‘* And the nurse? I hope-she is not very 
fatigued.” 

“JT am afraid she was quite worn out, she 
looked so pale and weary; so I have forbidden 
her the sick-room to-day. It would not do for 
her to return looking ill.” 

‘‘T hope we are not to lose Miss Weston yet,” 
he said. 

‘‘Did you not know she returns to town to- 
morrow? Her father wrote yesterday.” 

“No; I did not know. Can I not see 
her?” 

“ She has gone out with John ”—looking a 
little surprised at bis request—‘‘ to say good-by 
to some of her village friends. Perhaps I should 
not say ‘good-by,’ though, as she returns, I 
hope, very shortly to us.” 

And a pleased look of importance shone in 
the kind, motherly face. 

“Then this call to the city is quite sudden, 
I presume, as you expect her to return so 
quickly?’ 

‘¢Oh, no; we did not dare to hope for a long 
visit this time. But when I talk of returning, 
I mean that dear Ida has promised to return to 
us for good,” 
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Mr. Sutre looked mystified, and asked an 
explanation, 

‘IT know you will be so glad to hear of 
Jobn’s happiness ”-—with the blind love of the 
mother which, dwelling with delight on the joy 
of her boy, ignores, or rather does not even 
know, the agony which that same joy is in- 
flicting on her hearer—‘‘that I cannot help 
telling you of it, though, of course, the matter 
cannot be looked upon as finally settled until 
he has spoken to my brother-in-law.” 

‘What do you meat! For Heaven’s sake, 
tell me quickly, and let me know on what 
piece of good fortune I am to congratulate 
him?” 

Mrs. Challoner did at last notice that some- 
thing was wrong; but thinking that perhaps 
Mr. Sutre might have been attracted to Ida as 
to any other beautiful girl, and only so far 
touched as to grudge for the time being to 
any one else what he cvuld never have for 
himself, she continued: 

“Tda has engaged herself to John; he has 
been with me telling me all about it.” 


‘“‘Tda! Miss Weston engaged! You must 
be mistaken, Mrs. Challoner. The thing is ab- 
surd!” 


“T see no absurdity in it,” with quiet dig- 
nity. “Jobn isin every way a suitable hus- 
band, and I am not at all surprised. Indeed I 
may tell you I have expected it ever since Ida 
has been here. It was quite plain to see how 
things were going.” 

“Pardon me,” recollecting himself, ‘‘I did 
not intend to hint that John was not a fit per- 
son to gain Miss Weston’s heart, but I was sur- 
prised, for I had some reason to think such a 
thing could not be true. Can I see her? I 
my adieux and congratulations must 
be paid together,” with a bitter smile as he re- 
flected on the inconstancy of women, 

‘¢ A shameless jilt! But she shall not escape 
me thus! I will force an explanation from 
her!” he thougbt, burning with indignation. 

“She is out now "—in answer to bis ques- 
tion——“‘and I scarcely know when they will be 
back. At such a time even the sternest house- 
keepers are obliged to make allowances.” 

“J will go to meet them,” he said, 
Tsball be able to speak to both, then, 
by, Mrs, Challoner.” 

“Good by.” Reflecting with considerable 
uneasiness on his manner as the door closed 
behind him, “I’m afraid he must have cared 
for her too; and if so, that accounts for bis in- 
attention to Miss Ramsden. But of course 
such a thing could not be, even had he gained 
our dear Ida’s heart, His peopie would never 
have countenanced such a marriage, and she 
and my Jobn are made for each other; but I 
am sorry for poor Dugan.” 

While good Mrs, Challoner was hugging to 
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herself these comfortable reflections poor 
Dugan was moodily striding toward the vil- 
lage, scarcely conscious of his purpose in doing 
so, but vaguely resolving to find out Ida and 
upbraid her for ber fickleness. 

“T will never see her again,” he said to bim- 
self. ‘‘ And I would have sworn that she was 
faithful and true! Ida, I could pray that 
lovely face of yours might be marred forever, 
so that you might never again lure men to 
their destruction as you have lured me! As 
you answered me so sweetly and tenderly, how 
could I believe that it was all acting? I could 
not now, were it not for your.own act proving 
your treachery to me!” 

It would have been more comprehensible 
had she, by relinquishing her engagement to 
bim, made a better one in a worldly point of 
view. That would have been only in accord- 
ance with the experience he had gained in the 
ways of the world; although it would never- 
theless have utterly blasted all his confidence 
in her simplicity and purity. But it was not 
so. In choosing to unite ber lot with that of 
John Challoner she was condemning herself to 
a life of comparative poverty. And bitter as 
such a conviction was, Dugan Sutre gradually 
allowed himself to be convinced that her 
worldliness had been shown when she bad ac- 
cepted his attentions, and had promised him 
her hand while her heart was given to John 
Challoner, and that her love had now tri- 
umphed over her worldly wisdom, 

“Then, when I thought her the simplest- 
minded of women, she must have been acting 
a part, and dissembling every look and word 
while she strove for the prize of—how can I 
even think it? it is too horrible!—of becoming 
the mistress of Sutre Terrace. But what an 
actress she must be! If ever 1 could have 
sworn that love was written on a face, if was 
on hers that night when I asked her to be mine, 
Ida, Ida! can you not clear yourself? Can you 
not again be the pure, angel-like woman I 
thought you?” 

But he was too deeply stung to be able to 
give way to tender feelings; and bis one thought 
now was that of resentment and contempt for 
the woman who had duped him, 

He had not gone. far into the village before 
he caught sight of her and Jobn going into one 
of the cottages, and saw that she had noticed 
him by the sudden way in which she turned 
round and began talking to ber companion, 

“T will wait outside here,” he reflected, “ un- 
til they come out. John Challoner’s friend 
should be the first to congratulate him on the 
bride he has won for himself.” 

The cottage was a corner one, surrounded on 
both sides by a garden; and he waited there 
for more than half an hour, but still the visitors 
did not appear, 
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At length, growing impatient, he knocked at 
the door and asked of the woman who opened 
itif Mr. Challoner were there. 

‘He was here about a quarter of an hour ago,” 
answered the woman, ‘‘ with the young lady— 
Heaven bless ber, and him, too!—but they went 
in to see Lucy Wright, next door.” 

“T did not see them come out, and have been 
outside some time.” 

“No, sir; they didn’t go out that way. 
There is a gate leads into Lucy’s from my 
back garden, and Miss Weston asked to go that 
way to save time.” 

She had avoided him, then. 

Small wonder that she feared to meet him in 
the presence of her fiance. 

He thanked the woman and retraced his steps 
toward the Rectory. ‘‘She shall not escape 
me without some explanation, I will see her,” 
he resolved. 

When he arrived at the Rectory he found 
Constance up and ready to depart. She met 
him with a bright smile, and said, sweetly, 
*¢ You see I have been punished for not taking 
your advice. Avother time [ shall have to 
allow you to judge for me.” 

‘¢ We may be thankful the results were not 
more serious,” he said, ‘I trust you do not 
feel very much shaken?” 

‘Oh, no, thank you; and I had such a dear 
little nurse! Itold her I should have to tell 
you all about it, especially as from the way 
matters bave turned out since, 1 cannot think 
she can have bad much beart for nursing. You 
have heard the news, of course?” 

“‘ Yes,” be said hoarsely. ‘‘I suppose it will 
soon be known every where,” 

“T hope #0,” she laughed. ‘Ida looks so de- 
lightfully bappy—lovelier, if possible, than 
ever. But I amchattering on, and have never 
even thanked you for coming to my assistance 
yesterday. Believe me,” giving bim her hand, 
“Tam grateful, WhenI saw you coming af- 
ter me, somehow I felt that it would be all 
right, although a moment before, I was horri- 
bly frightened.” 

‘¢T wish I had beenin time to prevent your 
falling,” he said. ‘I reproached myself for 
having given way to you in the first in- 
stance.” 

“Thank you,”—gratefully. ‘It was all my 
own fault, so I will not hear of your making 
yourself unhappy about it.” 

“JT will not, since I see you looking so well 
again.” He turned wearily away, unable to 
feel any interest, in the subject, remembering 
the grief it had seemed to give to Ida. 

‘And was that acting, too?’ he thought. 
‘Yes; she looks happier and lovelier now than 
ever!” 

«Miss Weston is going away, I understand, 
to-morrow,” he said, turning to Mabel, “J 


should like to say good-by to her, if she is 
in.” 

“She is up-stairs,” said Mabel. ‘I will go 
and fetch her.”” And she left him alone with 
Miss Ramsden. 

Ho did not speak, for his whole thoughts were 
engrossed with the expected meeting. 

It was not, however, destined to take place, 
for soon Mabel returned with an excuse from 
Ida, to the effect that she was very fatigued, 
and was just lying down. She therefore com- 
missioned her cousin to say good-by in her 
name, 

“Tf she does not see me now, I will see her 
at the station to-morrow,” he reflected. ‘TI 
must end will see her once again. Fool, fool 
that I am! I hunger for one glance at that 
lovely face, before I forget it forever!” 

In spite of her excuse to Mabel, Ida was far 
from resting. No sooner had the door closed 
than she rose from the bed, and getting her 
writing materials, set about the difficult task of 
writing to Mr. Sutre. 

“Tt must be done,” she reflected; ‘but how? 
—that is the question. I dare not reproach 
him for fear that he should come to try and 
justify himself, and that must neverbe, I dare 
not, cannot see him.” 

Many, many were the attempts she made, 
but each production seemed worse than the 
former. 

“How can I appear not to mind at all, when 
it is killing me?” she cried. ‘Dugan, my love 
—my love! how can I relinquish you, when [| 
really believe you do love me? Would nct 
your love satisfy every longing?” 

She recoiled with horror from herself at the 
hideous thought, and covered her face— 
blanched and drawn with mute misery—with 
the hot, trembling hands. The one thought 
that brought relief was that of her speedy de- 
parture. Then at least she would be far from 
the place where she had experienced the great- 
est happiness and the greatest misery of her 
life; and then, too, she would be paried from 
Jobn. 

Already tbe burden she had Jaid on herself 
had become almost insupportable, and she 
loathed even the sound of his voice. It was 
useless to reproach herself with ingratitude, 
for she could not school herself to bear his 
caress or fond words. 

At last, after many attempts, the note was 
written, and placed in the post-bag; and then 
she felt the relief of knowing that what she 
had done was quite irrevocable. 

“‘T wonder if he knows yet about John?” 
she thought. ‘If so, ob, grant that he may 
understand me! I cannot bear that he should 
think I was false when I vowed to love him, 
though I wish now I had never done so.” 


Dugan Sutre received the note with a packet 
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of others the next morning at the breakfast 


table. Instinct told him who was the sender, 
and he abruptly left the room, in order to look 
at its contents in solitude, They were very 
brief, and ran as follows:— 


“Mr. SurrE:— : 

‘You will, without any further explanation, I feel 
sure, understand from all that has taken place since 
our last meeting that any return to our former re- 
lations is impossible. I wish to forget all that you 
ever said to me, as I hope you may forget that 
you said it. I trust we may never meet again; at 
any rate, it must not be for years, until the pee is 
quite forgotten. That you may be very happy 
is the wish of F 

“Yours faithfully, 
“Ips Weston.” 


‘¢What can she mean? Surely she must 
have some sense of shame for her broken faith? 
And yet not one word of excuse from begin- 
ning to end—merely a cold wish that I may be 
happy, when she has taken every opportunity 
to blast my whole life! Ida Weston, we shall 
meet before many years; this very day we 
shall meet, and then look me in the face and 
repeat that wish if you dare!” 


As Ida and John drove up to the station, the 
thought that the first and last time she had 
been there was the occasion of her meeting Mr. 
Sutre, made the place seem cruelly familiar to 
her. 

‘I shall remember the very spot where he 
stood. It seems that be will ever be associated 
with it,” she thought to herself. ‘It was 
just in the doorway leading to— Merciful 
Heaven!” as a tall, well-knit figure appeared 
standing on the very spot where she had first 
seen him. ‘‘ He is there! Be still— be still!’ 
—to her throbbing heart. ‘Oh, that the train 
would start at once, and take me miles away! 
I dare not see him!” 

But, with a cruel, quiet smile, he came to- 
ward her, and she knew that the meeting was 
inevitable, 

“Tt is unmanly,” she said to herself. 

“She does not look so happy now,” he re- 
flected, as her deadly pale faco appeared in the 
doorway. “I thought she could scarcely 
brazen it out to my face, Thank heaven, she 
dare not look at me!” 

‘¢Good-morning, Miss Weston,’? ho said, 
raising his hat with stately politeness. ‘As 
you would not give me the opportunity of say- 
ing farewell, I was obliged to make one,” 

She murmured something about thanks for 
the trouble, her eyes bent on the ground and 
ber lips quivering painfully. 

John was getiing the tickets, and although 
she feared to be alone for a moment with Mr, 
Sutre, she felt glad that he was not there to 
witness her emotion. 


“Trouble!” he echoed. ‘* Do you think ”— 


with a cruelly sarcastic smilo—“do you think | 


. 


that I should feel any trouble in performing 
the pleasant duty of congratulating you on 
your engagement? The pleasure almost coun- 
teracts the sorrow I might feel at your depart- 
ure, Allow me to wish you every happiness 
and a long and fortunate engagement.” 

At bis cruel, mocking words a flush of pride 
dyed her usually pale cheek, and raising her 
beautiful eyes, she looked him steadily in the 
face, saying: 

“Your wishes are likely to be fulfilled, if I 
am but worthy of the good man who has chosen 
me for his wife. Allow me to reciprocate 
your congratulations.” 

And with a stately bow she swept past him 
to the waiting train. 

Fortunately, she had a few moments before 
Jobn joined her to regain her self-command, 
She cowered back in a corner of the carriage, 
crying: 

“Oh, that I were dead! Cruel, cruel to in- 
sult me so! How could he speak so to me? I 
could not have treated him thus, and Heaven 
knows that the wrong is on his side!” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
ALL OVER. 

rt. WESTON was at the depot to meet his 
daughter, and it did not need a second glance 
from her loving, observing eye to see that 
something was amiss with him, It was not 
only that he looked worse in health, but there 
was a dreamy sadness in bis manner which 
told her that some unwonted trouble was per- 
plexing him, 

It was sweet balm to her wounded spirit to 
feel herself again under his protection, 

‘(Oh that [ had never left you!” she thought 
as she looked into the deep-sunken brown eyes, 
and noticed the lines which had seemed to 
grow deeper during her absence, 

But he seemed well contented to have his 
darling back, and sat with her small hand 
locked in his, as John told him the story of 
his love, and asked for his consent to his union 
with Ida. 

‘* And what does my pet say?” said the old 
man, tenderly kissing the broad brow nestled 
so confidingly on hisshoulder, ‘ Are you will- 
ing to go, Ida?” 

“Ah, papa, I never want to leave you.” 

“Tut, tut, child; I did not mean that. I 
could not expect to keep my little bird for- 
ever, and I am thankful that she should find 
another protector before I have to leave her, 
What I meant was, are you willing to fulfill 
this engagement with John?” 

“Yes, papa,” very faintly, and shrinking as 
John took her hand in his, and thanked her 
again. 


“Then if John, after he has heard what I 
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have to say, is still willing to keep to his part, 
there is nothing which could have given mo 
more satisfaction. But you must first listen to 
me.” 

“My dear sir,” began John, “ nothing could 
make me alter.” 

“‘Nevertheless, hear me. I do not think it 
will make you alter, but it is fair you should 
know. Ida, my dear, the little fortune I had 
hoped to leave you, and which would have 
made you independent, is lost to us forever. 
T regret that you can bring no gift but yourself 
to your husband.” 

“Can you think for a moment that anything 
further is needed?” said John, impetuously. 
“My Ida, believe me that I would rather have 
you by yourself than burdened with any for- 
tune whatever.” 

*T do believe it, Jobn,” she said. ‘“ Nor 
would I wrong your generosity by even sus- 
pecting you of feeling any regret; but tell me, 
dear papa, does not this also mean a change in 
your fortune? Will you too be quite poor?” 

“Yes, child, for the short time, that I re- 
main on earth, Itis not a long story. You 
know that a claim was raised on our little es- 
tate. I went to investigate this claim, and 
soon found out enovgh to convince my own 
mind that it was a well-founded one, although 
one which I do not think could have been es- 
tablishec in a court of Jaw. Of course there 
was but one course open to me, and that 
was—” 

“To resign your own claim at once,” said 
Ida, promptly. “My dear, noble father, you 
eould not be guilty of anything approaching 
dishonorable conduct: but I cannot leave you 
now. John, you would not ask me to leave 
papa now that he is poor?” 

‘*My dearest, I will not ask you to leave 
him. Our home will always be open to him. 
TI hope he will make it his own.” 

“Thank you, dear children,” said Mr, Wes- 
ton, much moved. “I shall be but a short 
time longer here, and during that time I shall 
be as much with you as I can.” 

“ What do you mean, papa?” cried Ida, with 
vague dread. 

“T mean, my darling, that soon I shall be 
taken from you forever. I have, at the long- 
est, only a few months to live; it may be less. 
Were it not quite certain, | would not have 
told you; but [ would not have it come sud- 
denly upon you.” ; 

Oh, papa! papa! I cannot do without you! 
Do not go away and leave me!” 

‘My darling, I shall leave you toa better 
protector than I could have been, You will 
have your husband.” 

“‘But that will not be you. Papa, take me 
with you, if you must die, I cannot live with- 
out you!” 
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And utterly unstrung by the long hours 04 
suffering she had undergone, she burst into a 
passionate flood of tears. 

“Tda,” said John, reproachfully, ‘“‘ you are 


only adding to your father’s grief. It must 
be bard enough for him already. Try to be 
calm.” : 

“T will,” she said, bravely, laying her head 
closer to that fond breast. ‘‘ But, papa, you 
will not let me leave you now. I will work 
for you now, as you have done all these years 
for me, and then, perhaps, if you have perfect 
rest, you will get quite strong again.” 

‘That cannot be,” he said, firmly. “I can 
never recover; and, my dorling, I am only too 
glad that you will now have no necessity to 
work. Jt was that thought alone which im- 
bittered my poverty.” 

“But I am not afraid. I can teach—and— 
and sing. Let me do this for you while you 
live.” 

“ But what will John say?” asked Mr, Wes- 
ton. 

“John will not expect me to come to him 
while you need me,” she said. ‘Is it not so?” 
turning to her lover. 

“Darling, you know how I need you, but I 
will not try to persuade you to act against 
your conscience.” 

“Thank you; I knew you would say so.” 

When John was going away the next day, 
he said, looking fondly down into tbe beautiful 
face which was so daar to bim: 

“Mind, my darling, I trust to you to send 
for me directly you are in any trouble. I 
would that I could stay with you, but my 
duties call me home. But you promise, Ida?” 

“T promise, John.” 

‘¢ And you will try to love me, ida?” 

“JT do love you, John, and will try to love 
you as you love me.” 

Then she submitted to his embraces, and 
tried not to shrink from the pressure of his 
lips on her brow, 

“ Dugan—Dugan!” she moaned, ‘‘oh, that I 
could forget you! And papa must go tool 
Oh, that I might die also!” 


As so often happens, a very quiet time fol- 
lowed the stormy period of Ida Weston’s life 
which we have followed. 

She had little difficulty in procuring music 
pupils, as her great talent was well known, and 
her father had several influential friends in 
musical circles. 

She had also every chance of achieving suc- 
cess if she had really wished to sing profession- 
ally. 

She worked hard, grateful for the occupa- 
tion, and the fatigue which it brought diverted, 
toa certain extent, her mind from its oyer- 
whelming sorrow, 
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As the spring came on, Mr. Weston grew 
gradually but surely worse, and before March 
had fairly set in he was unable to leave the 
house at all. sige 

Tda was his constant companion in her mo- 
ments of leisure, and tended him with that de- 
votion which one pays when one feels that the 
object of it will soon be beyond all our cares, 

She received long letters from Raybourne, 
both from John and Mabel; but it was seldom 
that the name which still thrilled her every 
nerve was mentioned. 

At last, however, @ letter came, and as she 
read the cruel, cruel words the last ray of hope 
died out of her heart, and she felt herself re- 
duced to utter despair. 

“Tt was quite true, then!” she moaned. 
“Oh, Dugan, until now there has always been 
a doubt that Constance Ramsden might have 
told me an untruth. But now I cannot doubt 
fora moment. It was all too true!” 

It was a long letter from Mabel, announcing 
her own engagement to Herbert Horton. 

She wrote very enthusiastically, and con- 
cluded as follow: 

“Raybourne seems generally intent on matri- 
monial pucposes. TVirstly, there was John; second- 
ly, there is our little affair; and, lastly, but not least, 

Jugan Sutre’s engagement to Miss Ramsden is a 


last announced, 
“OF course there has been an understanding be- 


tween them for some time past, and the wedding is | 


to take place very soon—the first week after Easter, 
I believe.” 

Then the letter went on to describe and dis- 
cuss the usual wedding trousseau, bridemaids’ 
dresses, etc.; but those had no interest for 
Ida, 

She was sitting, almost stupefied with grief 
and hopeless misery, when a low call from 
the adjoining room summoned her to her fa- 
ther’s side, 

Then, with an heroic effort, crushing re- 
morselessly all her bitter thoughts, she suc- 
ceeded, while attending to the wants of her 
parent, in bringing a smile to his weary, 
wasted features. 

Quietly and deftly she moved about the sick- 
chamber (Mr. Weston bad been confined to his 
room for several days now), but few would 
have recognized in the dark hollow-eyed girl 
the beautiful winsome creature who had stood 
by his side on that platform little more than 
two months ago. ‘ 

“Ida, my darling,” said her father, faintly, 
“do you think John will be able to come up 
again soon?” 

“Wot before Easter, papa dear, unless you 
want him very much, He is engaged, I know, 
at present.” : 

‘‘ Raster willdo, dear. I shall linger, I hope, 
until then, Ida. My little Ida, you have been 
a good daughter, and I grieve to leave you; 


but remember, child—as I am sure you will— 
that I have done the best I could for you, I 
know you have never had a mother’s love and 
a mother’s care, and your life, therefore, has 
been rendered less joyous and happy than it 
might otherwise have been. But when I am 
gone do not forget me; and try to think, too, 
of your mother, whom I hope soon to join.” 

Ida did not weep. She, numbed by her 
misery, clasped the wasted fingers of her father 
more tightly, and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, papa! oh, 
that I might die, tuo, and go and see my 
mother!” 

“Nay, nay! 
remain on earth. 
beautiful to die!” 

‘Mother was beautiful, too, and not much 
older, was she not?” 

‘But would you leave John as your mother 
left me? Believe me, my darling, had it been 
so ordained, my sweet girl-wife would have 
willingly remained to tread life’s path hand in 
hand with me.” 

From that day be grew rapidly worse, and 
would talk more and more confidently of the 
home he was going to, until Ida felt as if her 
heart would break. The end came very soon, 

It was a terrible day to Ida, for it was the 
same as fixed for the marriage of Dugan Sutre 
to Constance. 

Mrs, Challoner and John were both with Ida, 
and showed her every kindness and attention; 
but when all was over, and her aunt pitifully 
led her away from the lifeless body, she entire- 
ly collapsed, and fell into a deathlike swoon 
which lasted for hours. 

The funeral over, Ida felt like one utterly de- 
serted, and her heart failed as she thought of 
one more awful interview that she had to un- 
dergo. 

From the tumultuous state of her own heart, 
she was now convinced that she could not be- 
come the wife of Jobn Challoner. 

The love which she bore to Dugan Sutre was 
too deeply ingrafted into her nature for her to 
be able to root it out, and she knew that she 
would be doing wrong to marry any one else, 

And Raybourne of all places was that she 
most shrunk from in the world, 

How could she take up her residence ina 
place where there would be constant opportun- 
ities of meeting him and witnessing the happi- 
ness of his wedded life with Constance Rams- 
den? 

“T could not bear it!” she moaned. ‘It 
would drive me mad! I should do something 
desperate!” 

She knew that both her aunt and Jolm wished 
her to return at once with them, and to have 
a good rest at the Rectory, and be quietly mar- 
ried in the late summer or autumn, 

She must, therefore, speak at once; and much 


‘You have many happy days to 
You are too young, toc 
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as she dreaded the duty, she determined to dis- 
charge it that very evening. 

John himself furnished the opportunity by 
saying, as he stroked back the dark hair from 
her weary face, ‘‘My darling, we shall have 
to bring back some sunlight to your life. You 
must not allow yourself to be cast down too 
much with sorrow at what has passed. Re- 
member that your father may be much hap- 
pier now than he ever could have been on 
earth.” 

“T do remember, dear John, and though the 
varting is very sad,1 will not grieve for him; 
out for myself, I cannot help it. I have lost 
all!” 

“Not all, darling! A home awaits you 
where you shall find that life has still much 
happiness in store for you.” 

“John, John, forgive me for what I am 
going to say!” she cried, passionately, her face 
working with intense feeling. ‘I cannot come 
to Raybourne!” 

‘Not come to Raybourne! Why, my dar- 
ling? You cannot stay here alone, and you 
know that we must return. If you would 
rather wait a few days, or even weeks, mother 
will wait with you; but I think the change 
will do you good.” 

“Ob, you do not understand! 
never come to Raybourne at all, John! 
never be your wife!” 

“Tda, what is this?’—a marble stillness 
coming over the strong face. 

“How can I tell you? But I must—I must! 
John, you have been very, very good to me, 
but I cannot love you: and it would be wicked 
in me to marry you in those circumstances,” 

“Tda, we will not talk of that yet. Only 
come down to Raybourne and rest, You are 
unstrung now, and incapable of coming to a 
correct conclusion on this matter.” 

“T cannot come to Raybourne!” she reiter- 
ated. “John, I once told you a lie,” 

“Tda, Ida, spare yourself and me!” he cried, 
with an awful foreboding of what was coming. 

*T dare nos. When you asked me if you 
knew the man who had won my heart, I said, 
‘No.’ But you do, for it was Mr. Sutre!” 

““My child, my child, what can I do for you?” 

“Nothing. Oh, John, it was wicked of mo 
to deceive you, but I could not let you know, 
it was soawful! I loved him so much, and he 
wronged me so cruelly. 
I love him now too dearly ever to love any 
other man, or to trust myself to be near bim. 
Now you miust see that I cannot, dare not go 
to Raybourne, where I should see not only him, 
but also his wife, constantly.” 

The,great anguish which she saw in his face 
apprised her of the sorrow she was inflicting. 

“ John,” she said, “‘I can never atone for the 
injury Ihave done you, I hardly dare even 


I mean I can 
I can 
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I loved him then, and | 


ask your forgiveness; but, believe me, the pre- 
sent pain, acute though it be, is better than 
lifelong unhappiness. I would to Heaven I 
could love you as I do Dagan Sutre!” 

“My darling, my darling!’ he murmured 
passionately, ‘‘ And I can do nothing for you! 
I cannot even shield you from the troubles and 
anxieties of your everyday life!” 

“Never mind that, dear John. I have no 
fear for the future, Little aches and pains do 
gvod by distracting attention from the greater 
evils which almost kill one.” 

“But, my darling, how will you live?” 

“T must be independent,”—trying to speak 
bravely. ‘*I can earn enough to support my- 
self in comfort, and I shall live with my old 
music-teacher, Miss Bonner.” 

A sigh broke from John as he saw how 
clearly she had planned it all. 

“* How eager she must be,” he thought, “to 
escape from him!” 

Her quick intuition revealed his thoughts to 
her, and she said, ‘‘Do not think I am ungrate- 
ful, John. Miss Bonner came yesterdsy to 
propose what I have told you, not knowing 
that you wished me to go to Raybourne.” 

“ And is this to be tbe end?” he said, sadly. 

“Tt must. Oh, John, I have brought much 
trouble into your life! Believe me, dear cou- 
sin, I would do almost anytbing to undo it, 
and that when I promised to be your wife I 
meant to do my utmost to be a true one.” 

‘““T know it, darling. I grieve more for you 
than for myself. Heaven forgive me, but the 
man who has wrecked your life is a villain, 
and I hope that he may one day reap the fruit 
of his villainy!” 

‘‘Oh, hush, hush! I was wrong, too. I 
ought to have known that such a thing could 
never be. Promise me that you will not let his 
treatment of me alter your relations with 
him.” 

“TJ will promise I will never allude to the 
matter; but do not ask anything further. I 
could not give such a promise.” 

She sighed wearily. 

“Qh, Heavens! what a fate is mine! To 
ruin one man’s life, and to blight a life-long 
friendship! John, can you ever forgive me?” 

“Forgive! Ihave nothing to forgive. It 
is I who should ask forgiveness for forcing my 
love on you when it was torturing you to 
death,” 

“Don’t say that, John! Sometimes it was 
yery sweet, only I could not bear the thought 
of marriage. Love me still, Jobn, as a 
brother!” 

“T shall love you ever, Ida; but not as a 
brother, although I will try to act a brother’s 
part toward you. If ever Ican serve you, 
send for me at once; and—and—oh, Ida! if 
you ever chavge, do not fear to tell me, I 
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will make you-my wife whenever you choose 
to confer upon me that privilege.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
AFTER DARKNESS, DAWN. 

Two years bave nearly passed away, and 
Ida Weston has worked hard, having resolved 
that her Jife should not be entirely ruined by 
her earlier troubles. 

She is already well known in her profession, 
and is spoken of as sure of achieving the first 
success, 

No one who hears that full, rich voice can 
fail to be thrilled by it, any more than they 
can help being spellbound by the wonderfal 
beauty of the singer. 

She hears often from Raybourne—not from 
John, but from Mabel, who is Mrs. Horton 
now—and from Mrs. Challoner; and the 
former, not knowing the reason of the break- 
ing off of the engagement between her brother 
and cousin, often chats of the Raybourne 
family. 

But little is seen of Dugan Sutre now. He 
is generally abroad, and very seldom accom- 
panied by his wife. 

Mabel writes that there is a decided estrange- 
ment between them. 

“How can it be?’ Ida would reflect. ‘I 
know she loved him. Surely sbe has never 
found out about me?’ 

She is going to sing that night ata large 
musical reception, and on her way there her 
thoughts are busy with Mabel’s letter. 

The reception is held in a large suite of 
rooms, the pianforte being in the furthest one. 

In the middle one, behind a screen, is stand- 
ing listlessly, looking with wearied indifference 
at the brilliant crowd, a familiar form, It is 
that of Mr. Sutre, 

Suddenly his indifference gives place to ear- 
nest attention. 

He listens with heart and soul to a voice 
which he knows full well. 

He could not mistake it, for the words are 
poured forth passionately, as though from the 
singer’s very heart: 

«“ Who knows the time when we shall meet, 
Or if we ever meet again? 
Who knows will it be sad or sweet, _ 
With happy hearts or hopeless pain? 
"Tis better we should be apart, 
For while the barrier lies between, 
‘We could not bear to meet, sweet heart, 
Nor dare to be as we have been. 
The shadows fall, the long years wane, 
Who knows if we shall me et again? 
« Who knows if I shall e’er be free? 
Will it be soon or come too late? 
No voice replies toyouor mes | i 
We can but hope, ane ears, wait, 
est Mtonement os past, 
ey a lah 


“Tt is she!” he cried; and, starting from his 
quiet retreat, he walked into the adjoining 
room, where Ida Weston had just finished her 
song amidst a burst of applause. 

Sbe turned visibly paler as he confronted 
her. 

*“*Do you remember me?” he asked, bowing. 

“ Perfectly!” she answered, returning the 
salute; and she turned round and commenced 
a conversation with her neighbor, her bosom 
heaving with painful excitement, 

Fortunately it was her last song, and she 
was soon able to take her Jeave. 

As she stood in the hall waiting for her at- 
tendant, be came up to her, 

‘‘T must see you. Let me call on you,” he 
said. 

‘OTis better not,” she answered. “I am 
sorry we have met, and would rather that we 
should never do so again,” 

‘Do not be cruel,” he said. ‘ We have both 
suffered. I feel sure that there has been some 
awful misunderstanding between us.” 

“At any rate it is irrevocable,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘and only harm can come of our 
meeting.” 

**Do not fear me,” he said, ‘*I will not re- 
proach you, Ida, though my life is very bitter, 
But at any rate I must know what induced you 
to throw over John Challoner, too, after you 
had accepted bim at such cost to me,” 

Just then Ida’s maid appeared, and she would 
not stay. 

‘*Good-night,” she said, “I thought you 
would have.understood it all, TI accepted him 
to show you I was not what you thought me, 
and I broke my engagement because I found 
he was too noble to be sacrificed like that.” 

“Ts it possible, then, that you really loved 
me?” he cried. 

‘‘How could you doubt it? But I will not 
say more,” she returned, 

‘But you owe me an explanation, and I 
shall claim it,” he replied, eagerly. 

“Good-night.” And she walked away, 


Did she dread or long for the interview? 
She scarcely knew. It would be sweet to know 
that he had really loved her truly and honors 
ably; and yet, with that barrier between them, 
what good could they reap from such a meet- 
ing? 

3ut come what might, it was inevitable, 

There had been a look on Dugan’s face which 
told her that she must bend to his will, and she 
felt that she could not settle to any of her 
wonted occupations with that strange unrest in 
her soul, 

“What will he say? What shall I do?’ she 
kept asking herself every moment, 

But she had not to wait long. 
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Very soon after breakfast bad been removed 
he was announced, 

Fortunately Miss Bonner had business which 
called ber out early, and Ida was sitting alone 
when he arrived, 

She stood up to receive him, and he came 
straight up to her, and taking her two hands 
in his, looked down intently into the beautiful 
yet sad face. 

“There cannot be untruth in you,” hesaid at 
length. ‘Ida, tell me all! You did not de- 
ceive me, I feel sure; then let me know what 
madness possessed you to sever two hearts 
formed for each other as ours were?” 

“ Madness,” she echoed,sorrowfully. ‘‘ Would 
it not have been madder to have kept to my 
word when it would have been destruction to 
us both?” 

“J do not understand you. Before Heaven, 
Ida, you are speaking in riddles to me.” 

“ What right had you to seek my love while 
—while your hand was promised to Constance 
Ramsden?” 

Tt is false!” he cried. ‘‘Who has dared to 
hint such vile treachery to you?” 

‘Was it not true? Oh, Heaven, what have I 
done?” 

“ What, indeed!” he echoed, bitterly. ‘Oh, 
Ida, why did you not trust me? And I had 
only just assured you of my love!” 

“But you had not asked me to be your 
wife,” 

“Was not asking for your love the same 
thing? Ida, how could you think I would wrong 
you so?” 

“T would not think it at first,” she said. 
“But afterward I was told so certainly, and 
you had just spoken so strangely about her, that 
it seemed so clear, Ah, that I had given you 
my reason then.” 

And for the first time since this trouble had 
come upon her, her grief found vent in a pas- 
sionate storm of tears. 

She could not help it. 

He had taken her in his arms, and strained 
ber passionately to his breast; and, man as he 
was, his own eyes were filled with tears and a 
deep sob shook his strong frame, 

What can we do?” he cried. 
way of escape from this fate?” 

“ None,” she said. ‘‘We must part! Knowing 
what we do, we cannot meet as ordinary ac- 

quaintances, and we dare not meet as more!” 

‘Mell me one thing,” he said, almost fiercely. 
*¢ What was the proof which finally convinced 

you?” 

Her face crimsoned. 

*‘T dare not tell you!” she faltered. 
not ask me, Dugan!” 

“Was it my wife?” he said, sternly. 

“Oh, Dugan, forgive her! She loved you, 
and I had come between you! She may have 


“Ts there no 


“Do 


thought, too, that a marriage with me was un- 
suitable for you.” 

‘“* Accursed creature!” he hissed, 

‘Oh, Dugan, hush! She is your wife!” 

‘Do not remind me of that, in Heaven’s 
name! I might have forgiven her had she not 
been that. Now, Ida, listen to me. I am 
going to put your love to a test.” 

She trembled with fear. 

‘Dugan, we must part!” she said. 
ask anything from me!” 

‘Yes, I suppose we must part; but how hard 
it is that we should do so! Iam married to 
another woman, but if is not a union of souls, 
We are as far apart in sympathy, feeling, and 
everything which distinguishes and tends to 
increase the bliss of conjugal life as the poles 
are asunder. We cannot exchange confidences; 
nay, we cannot look each other in the face. 
In short, we are both utterly miserable, and, 
as far as I can see, we shall continue to be so 
until the end of one or both of our lives.” 

“Oh, Dugan, don’t say that! Your wife 
loves you; try to give her, if only a little, love 
in return, At any rate, do not make her life 
a burden to her,” 

* Ida, it is easy to talk. Suppose you had 
married John—” 

“Hush, Dugan! that wasimpossible. I have 
already told you that he was too noble a man 
to be sacrificed to pride and spite.” 

“Then I am the victim, To you only, Ida, 
my heart, my life belongs, while I am the hus- 
band of another woman!” 

“Dugan, you must not pursue this matter 
further. What is done, is done. We have 
committed a sad mistake, both of us, and we 
are now reaping the penalty of it.” 

“But, Ida, dear, you do not know what I 
am suffering. Iam united to a woman who is 
driving me headlong to destruction. Do you 
wish to see me in my grave, Ida?” 

“Oh, Dugan, why can you ask me such a 
question? I have told you how precious you 
are in my sight. If it came to that, I would, 
oh, how willingly, give up my life for you.” 

“Tda, I know it; yet—” 

“Stay, Dugan! We must part, and must 
never meet again—at least for many years, I 
shall go away, and oh, my love, struggle on! 
Let me have the happiness of knowing that 
you are brave and true, as I always thought 
you. It will not be so hard as it has been, for 
now all cruel doubts are cleared away, and we 


“Do not 


know that our love was strong and true, Let 
tbat be our consolation in the future.” 
“You are right, my darling. But surely 


you will not go straight away. Let me have 
the happiness of knowing you to be near, and 
seeing you oceasionally with others. I vow I 
will never attempt to see you alone,” 
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““We could not keep to such a compact,” she 
said. ‘ And we must forget.” 

“Can you do that?” 

“T shall try. Iam going to leave America, 
I received an offer to do so some days ago, and 
now I shall accept it,” 

“But can I not follow you?” he asked, 
“These days of steam do not allow even the 
ocean to form an insuperable barrier,” 

“Yes; but I trust yourown good feeling and 
your honor as a gentleman, will prevent your 
taking such a step,” she said, gentiy but firmly. 

And he who, in the old days, had been able 
to make her yield with a word, silently ac- 
quiesced and promised that he would not do so. 

“Ts i6 to be good-by, then?” he asked, sadly, 

“Yes, Dugan; for aye, I fear.” 

It was an awful moment, and it seemed that 
life was a thing of the past for both of them— 
the future at least a dark, impenetrable gloom 
which could bring no joy to either, 

Again and again he tried to go, and ever and 
again turned to her side for one more farewell. 

At last it was over, and as she heard the 
street-door close behind him she fell on her 
knees and prayed Heaven to be merciful to her 
lover. 


A few days later a paragraph in a paper 
caught Mr. Sutre’s eye, and he dropped it 
hastily and left the breakfast-table, unable to 
face the wife who had been the cause of what 
he read there. 

She picked up the paper, and read as fol- 
lows:— 

“Most members of the musical world will regret 
to hear that we are to lose, for an indefinite period, 
the services of one of our most promisi: g young ar- 
tistes. Miss Ida Weston has decided to <0 to Italy, 
where she will study under the famous Signor Ba- 
relli, and where we wish her every success as would 
certainly attend her efforts if she stayed in the 
mother country. 

“So she is going,” reflected Mrs. Dugan 
Sutre. “1 don’t suppose it will make much 
difference to me, Ah, well, had I known as 
muéh then as I do now, my lord might have 
bad his humble love. The game was not worth 
the candle!” 


Many were the friends who assembled to seo 
Tda off on the steamer which was to take her 
from America. John Challoner was there, 
She had told him all, and he had told her that 
she was acting rightly. : 

But the approbation of her friends scarcely 
made up for the miserable sinking of heart 
while she watched the slowly-receding shore, 

“hall I ever return?” she asked herself, 


sobbing quietly behind her vail. 


Not for more than three years did the answer 
come to that question, 


Her fame as a cantatrice had reached the 


| United States before her, and she was met 


down New York Bay by a cutter containing 
her agent and a number of friends, together 


| with a brass band, who had resolved to give 


her a hearty welcome to “the land of the 
free,” 

Strange the vicissitudes of fortune! 

On the same ship was the relict of one of the 
martyred Presidents of the United States— 
whose husband had not only given his life for 
his country, but bad also saved its government 
from total ruin—who was returning to her 
native land, broken down in health, poor in 
this world’s goods, to die, 

While our heroine was received with music 
and kindly greetings, there was no one to re- 


| ceive this poor woman, none to hold out to her 


a kindly hand! 
But a nos mouton, as the French say. Miss 


| Weston on landing, was driven to the Fifth 


Avenue Hotel, amid the plaudits of the multi- 
tude, 

On making her debut at. the Academy of 
Music a few nights later, she received a per- 
fect ovation, and the critics were unanimous in 
their opinions, that never since the time that 
Jenny Lind had visited their country had they 
listened to a vocalist who could so sing to the 
hearts of her audience. 

At the close of the first season, having sung 
in all the principal cities of the States and 
Canada, she had netted a hundred thousand 
dollars, 

Just about this time itreached the ears of Miss 
Weston that the health of young Mrs. Sutre 
was far from being in a satisfactory condition; 
she was subject to periodical fits of illness, 
which were attributed to the fall she had re- 
ceived from the horse, of which Miss Weston 
had been the unwilling witness. 

But there was probably another cause, of 
which the world knew nothing. 

Though she and her husband continued to 
live under one roof, and to observe outwardly 
the relations which the world expects should 
subsist between husband and wife, they were 
both utterly miserable, 

Dugan Sutre never saw his wife unless when 
it was absolutely necessary, and then for as 
short a time as possible; hence she was often 
allowed to languish for weeks together at 
Sutre Terrace without the society of her hus- 
band or any society whatever, for even the 
Challoners eschewed her. 

Finally, her health broke down; whether 
from the remorse she felt for what she had 
done to Miss Weston, or from neglect, or both, 
no one ever knew, 

She was found dead in bed one morning, 

This was the event which changed the cur. 
rent of Miss Weston’s future life, ‘ 
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After the funeral she had received a lett i 
from Dugan begging that she would either al- 
low him to come to her, or that she would re- 
turn to-Raybourne and her friends, 

For a long time she would listen to neither 
proposal. 

She was now the possessor of an ample for- 
tune, and received the homage of rich and 
poor wherever she went. 

But one morning, when nearly twelve 
months from tbe date of the death of Con- 
stance had elapsed, the New York Z'ribwix 
contained this announcement: 

“Tt is with profound regret that we learn the 
celebrated yrima donna, Miss Ida Weston, will bid 
farewell to her profession in afew weeks. ‘The rea- 
son for this decision we can only conjecture. It is 
whispered that she has resigned the scepter of the 
lyric stage to reign as queen in one man’s heart and 
home alone. Who the fortunate winner of such a 
prize may be is as yet but a matter of conjecture,” 


Her home-coming was very different from 
her departure, 

Only one was there to meet her; but as sho 
felt herself clasped in the strong manly arms, 
a dear, well-known voice whispered tenderly, 
‘After much tribulation, our paths in lile 
converge at last!” 

THE END. 
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